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“The  children  did  as  children  are  wont  to  do — raced  through  the 
museum’s  corridors,  passingfrom  room  to  room  so  quickly  it  was 
hard  to  keep  up  with  them. 

“They  fingered  objects  and  exchanged  comments  about  them. 
“They  piled  eagerly  into  a  sound  booth  and  listened  to  recordings. 
“Nothing  about  their  action  was  unusual  except  for  one  thing. 
They  were  blind.” 

— opening  of  an  article  in 
The  Winston-Salem  Journal 
on  the  Mary  Duke  Biddle  Gallery 
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Preface:  “ Except  for  this . . . 


When  he  discovered  what  Ludwig  von  Beethoven  had  looked 
like,  Johnny  Brown  said  what  any  other  teen-ager  might  have  said: 
“Wow,”  he  laughed,  “What  a  head  of  hair!” 

But  unlike  most  other  teen-agers,  Johnny  made  his  discovery 
through  his  fingers — the  highly  sensitive,  deftly  probing,  intelligently 
discerning  fingers  of  a  blind  person.  Out  of  the  dark  total  ever¬ 
lasting  night  of  his  blindness,  Johnny  learned  even  the  smaller 
details  of  Beethoven’s  imposing  features.  He  did  it  by  deliberately 
exploring  with  his  fingers  the  famous  bust  of  Beethoven  wrought  by 
the  great  French  sculptor,  Antoine  Bourdelle. 

That  should  be  a  rare  privilege  for  anyone.  It  was  a  privilege  made 
possible  especially  for  Johnny  only  through  the  world’s  first  art 
gallery  to  be  created  especially  for  blind  patrons:  The  Mary  Duke 
Biddle  Gallery  in  the  North  Carolina  Museum  of  Art  in  Raleigh. 
The  gallery  itself  was  made  possible  by  a  grant  from  the  Mary 
Duke  Biddle  Foundation  of  New  York  in  1964. 

A  friend  of  Johnny  Brown’s,  seventeen-year-old  Nancy  Brooks, 
blonde  and  blind  since  birth,  joined  him  on  his  tour  of  the  unique 
gallery  back  there  in  its  opening  days  in  1966.  Her  fingers  traced 
the  lines  of  another  bronze  sculpture  by  an  earlier  French  artist, 
Antoine  Louis  Barye.  It  was  his  dramatic  representation  of  a  wolf 
attacking  a  stag. 

“Except  for  this,”  she  said,  “I’d  never  know  what  a  wolf  looks  like. 
Even  if  you  could  find  one,  you  couldn’t  just  go  up  and  start  feeling 
him.” 

Johnny  agreed.  “One  try,”  he  said,  “and  you  wouldn’t  have  any 
hands  to  feel  with.  .  .  .  It’s  the  same  with  people.  You  just  don’t  go 
up  to  somebody  and  start  looking  at  them  with  your  fingers.  You 
can  imagine  the  reaction. 

Johnny’s  last  three  words  comprise  something  of  a  directive  which 
seemed  to  guide  the  design  and  formation  of  the  Gallery.  From 
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its  inception,  it  was  founded  on  an  intensive  effort  to  “imagine  the 
reaction”  of  blind  visitors,  not  only  to  the  works  of  art  themselves, 
but  to  the  mode  of  their  presentation,  and  to  the  hospitality  of  the 
Gallery,  and  to  a  higher  aim  as  well — the  aim  of  integrating  art  into 
human  life,  making  of  art  an  over-arching  teacher  of  all  human 
life  and  history. 

And  in  reaching  out  to  serve  the  blind,  the  Mary  Duke  Biddle 
Gallery  reached  far  beyond.  It  has  taught  sighed  people  new  insights 
into  their  relationships  with  the  blind  and  with  other  handicapped 
persons;  it  has  taught  a  pluralistic  society  new  lessons  about  the 
common  benefits  derived  from  broadly  shared  experiences;  and  it 
has  taught  other  major  art  galleries  (from  New  England  to  California, 
and  from  South  Africa  to  Scandinavia  and  even  to  Soviet  Russia) 
new  dimensions  of  conveying  service  and  joy  to  people. 

The  Gallery  was  able  to  provide  such  broad  public  service 
because  it  learned,  and  returned,  an  essential  lesson  from  the  blind 
themselves.  The  lesson  is  simple:  Reaching  is  not  enough;  touching 
and  feeling  are  necessary.  The  Mary  Duke  Biddle  Gallery  not  only 
reached  blind  people;  it  touched  them— to  their  souls — and  it 
urged  them  to  touch  it  back. 

Indeed,  the  Mary  Duke  Biddle  Gallery  broke  a  tradition  as  old 
as  museums  themselves  when  it  discarded  the  “Don’t  Touch”  rule. 
Instead,  the  gallery  invited  and  delighted  in  touch.  Everything 
about  it  was  designed  to  say,  “Reach,  touch,  feel,  learn,  know, 
understand,  enjoy.” 


“If  I  had  one  wish  only,  I  wouldn't  waste  it 
on  wishing  I  could  see.  I  woidd  wish  instead 
that  everybody  could  understand  one  another, 
and  how  a  person  feels  inside.” 

— A  twelve-year-old  boy, 
blind  since  birth. 
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Mary  Duke  Biddle 

Dedication,  Biography,  and  Author’s  Note 

T  hree  things  Mary  Duke  Biddle  loved:  Beauty,  people,  and 
sharing — one  with  the  other.  She  loved  beauty  in  all  its  forms,  from 
the  natural  beauty  of  garden  flowers  to  the  creative  beauty  of  the 
fine  arts.  And  as  well,  she  loved  people  in  all  their  variety. 

So  not  surprisingly,  chief  among  her  interests  was  her  continuing 
and  tireless  endeavor  to  share  beauty  with  people,  and  people  with 
beauty.  In  fact,  few  people  in  all  of  human  history  can  match 
what  she  did,  and  what  has  been  done  in  her  name,  to  bring  various 
kinds  of  people  and  various  kinds  of  beauty  into  touch  witli  one 
another. 

Mrs.  Biddle  keenly  appreciated  beauty  wherever  she  found  it  in 
life,  whether  in  the  silken  fluency  of  a  ballerina  ’s  step,  or  in  the 
delicate  discrimination  of  a  blind  person’s  fingers  tracing  the  lines  of 
a  tactile  object.  She  understood  the  dance  and  the  music  inherent 
in  all  such  human  activity. 

It  was  in  1964  when  I  approached  the  Mary  Duke  Biddle  Founda¬ 
tion,  a  charitable  trust  which  Mrs.  Biddle  created  some  years 
before  her  death,  to  request  funds  to  establish  a  wholly  new  means 
of  sharing  beauty  with  people — a  particular  class  of  people  who 
had  never  before  been  able  to  enjoy  this  particular  kind  of  beauty 
through  any  public  medium. 

I  proposed  that  we  create,  at  the  North  Carolina  Museum  of  Art 
in  Raleigh,  a  gallery  designed  to  present  great  works  of  art  to  blind 
patrons,  in  forms  that  they  could  appreciate  by  “seeing”  them 
through  their  highly  developed  sense  of  touch.  And  more,  1  hoped 
to  devise  a  presentation  so  that  they  could  appreciate  the  huge 
influence  of  great  art  in  human  life  down  through  the  ages,  and 
conversely,  that  art  could  help  to  broaden  their  knowledge  and 
sense  of  human  history. 

It  had  never  been  done  before.  And  so  far  as  I  knew  then  and  know 
now,  it  had  never  even  been  seriously  attempted.  So  I  was  aware 
that  I  was  asking  a  great  deal  of  the  Foundations  trustees  to  adopt 
my  untested  dream  as  their  own.  Yet,  guided  by  the  magnanimous 
spirit  of  their  founder,  they  did  so  readily. 

And  the  next  step — a  critically  important  one — could  not  have 
been  more  gratifying  to  me  personally,  nor  more  re  assuring  as  to  the 
propriety  of  the  Foundation’s  decision.  Mrs.  Biddle’s  own  daughter, 
Mary  Duke  Biddle  Trent  Semans,  and  her  husband,  Dr.  James 
H.  Semans,  the  distinguished  urologist  and  the  Mary  Duke  Biddle 
F  oundation,  made  the  first  outright  gift  of  a  valuable  work  of  art 
to  the  new  gallery — even  before  it  had  been  constructed. 

Francis  Pemberton,  A  Trustee  of  the  Foundation,  wrote  some 
years  later  about  its  decision  to  support  the  gallery:  “It  was  apparent 
immediately  to  the  Trustees  that  the  project  would  have  Mrs. 
Biddle’s  approval,”  wrote  Mr.  Pemberton.  “In  their  opinion,  this 
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project  coincided  completely  with  the  donor’s  interests  and  desires.” 

Mr.  Pemberton  recalled  Mrs.  Biddle’s  accomplishments  in  music, 
including  her  public  recitals  in  piano  and  voice,  and  her  “note¬ 
worthy  collections  (of)  painting,  sculpture,  and  porcelains.”  Then 
he  went  on  to  recall: 

“Another  of  her  deep  interests  was  horticulture.  Mrs.  Biddle 
was  an  energetic  woman  and  took  great  interest  in  filling  her 
houses  with  fowers  she  grew  in  her  own  gardens  and  green¬ 
houses.  She  was  at  her  happiest  when  working  in  these  gardens , 
and  took  an  active  part  in  their  cultivation. 

“Perhaps  it  was  this  love  of  color  and  art  that  gave  her  so 
much  sympathy  with  the  blind.  In  talking  with  her,  if  the  subject 
of  blindness  was  mentioned,  one  could  tell  immediately  the 
deep  concern  she  had  for  those  unable  to  see  the  beauties  of 
nature  and  of  art.” 

Then,  regarding  the  Foundation’s  decision  to  establish  and 
support  the  Gallery  for  the  Blind,  Mr.  Pemberton  said,  “The 
Trustees  consider  themselves  fortunate  in  having  been  able  to  help 
initiate  a  project  that  is  so  thorougly  in  accord  with  Mrs.  Biddle’s 
sympathies — one  which  gives  the  handicapped  an  opportunity  to 
share,  in  part  at  least,  her  love  of  the  arts.” 

I  consider  myself  m  ost  fortunate  in  having  been  associated  with 
the  Mary  Duke  Biddle  Foundation — and  so  with  that  great  woman 
herself — in  creating  this  new  medium  of  sharing  beautiful  art  with 

people,  and  beautiful  people  with  art. 

*  *  * 

In  1949,  Mrs.  Biddle  established  the  Mary  Duke  Biddle  Founda¬ 
tion  to  formalize  her  continuing  support  for  the  U niversity  and  for 
other  charitable  or  nonprofit  endeavors,  including  churches, 
hospitals,  programs  and  agencies  which  promote  the  fine  arts. 

Mrs.  Biddle  died  June  14,  1960,  in  Durham.  Her  will  carried  still 
further  her  own  personal  mode  of  philanthropy,  bestowing  on 
Duke  University  and  on  other  beneficiaries  priceless  pieces  from 
her  rare  collections  of  French  period  furniture,  paintings,  tapestries, 
and  porcelains. 

H  er  will  also  substantially  enlarged  her  investment  in  the  Mary 
Duke  Biddle  Foundation,  which  carries  forward  Mrs.  Biddle’s 
enduring  effort  to  share  the  better  things  of  life  with  a  broader  range 
of  people. 


For  an  understandable  number  of  reas ons ,  spring  was  Mrs.  Biddle’s 
favorite  season  of  the  year.  It  was  in  spring  that  all  her  nurturing  of 
the  mother  earth  and  all  her  nourishing  of  embryonic  plant  life 
sprang  forth  as  a  flourish  of  delight  to  human  sensual  perceptions. 
Cultivating  such  beauty  from  its  incipience  through  its  development 
into  full  flower,  giving  such  joy  to  the  world,  in  return  gave  Mrs. 
Biddle  a  sense  of  pers onal  j oy  and  satisfacti on. 

That  memory  suggested  an  analogy  for  tracing  the  creation  of 
the  Mary  Duke  Biddle  Gallery  for  the  Blind, an  analogy  which 
reflects  Mrs.  Biddle’s  horticultural  interests  and  her  great  pleasure 
in  drawing  each  winter  of  languid  complacency  into  another  acti¬ 
vated  spring  of  new  potential  and  higher  promise.  The  analogy 
explains  the  subtitles  which  chronicle  “The  Genesis  of  the  Gallery,” 
and  the  title  of  the  section  called  “Fuller  Flower,”  which  describes 
the  still  growingand  echoing  influe  nee  of  the  gallery  around  this 
country  and  around  the  world.  It  also  points  to  the  fact  that  through 
the  Foundation  she  established,  Mrs.  Biddle  continues  to  this  day 
to  bless  this  world  of  ours  with  her  very  creative  talent  of  nurturing 
the  smallest  of  seeds  into  the  fullest  of fowers. 

C.W.S.jr. 

April,  1976 
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I- The  Genesis  of  the  Gallery 

1.  Tilling  Soil  and  Sowing  Seed. 

It  began  simply  enough  as  a  modest  project  joining  the  common 
interests  of  two  neighboring  state  agencies.  Since  the  Governor 
Morehead  School,  North  Carolina’s  state  school  for  the  blind,  is 
located  in  Raleigh,  the  state  capital,  its  sutdents  often  visit  other 
state-owned  facilities  on  field  trips. 

But  what  about  the  North  Carolina  Museum  of  Art,  one  of  the 
state’s  richest  public  resources?  What  could  our  Museum,  with  its 
splendid  collection  of  visual  wealth,  offer  to  blind  patrons?  Or, 
what  could  be  done  to  let  our  blind  public  actually  participate  in 
the  Museum’s  program  of  bringing  art  to  the  people? 

As  curator  of  education  at  the  Museum,  I  found  the  question  not 
only  challenging,  but  exciting.  It  was  a  challenge  which  had  piqued 
my  mind  ever  since  I  had  noticed  two  blind  persons  attending  an 
art  lecture  which  I  once  gave.  Sudenly  I  had  felt  helpless  as  I 
tried  to  explain  art  forms  to  this  audience — because  it  included 
these  two  blind  persons.  After  the  lecture,  it  occurred  to  me  that 
we  should  be  able  to  devise  some  means  of  teaching  the  blind  about 
art  forms  through  some  sort  of  tactile  exposure  to  great  works  of 
art. 

So  I  began  by  outlining  a  program  for  the  blind,  basing  the  study 
on  sculpture  and  reliefs.  Teachers  and  administrators  at  the  Governor 
Morehead  School  shared  my  concern,  my  hope,  and  my  enthusiasm; 
and  they  agreed  to  give  the  Museum  full  cooperation  in  the  effort. 

Miss  Mary  Switzer,  who  at  that  time  was  Commissioner  of 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  at  the  U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Educa¬ 
tion,  and  Welfare,  expressed  a  similar  interest,  and  offered  assistance 
both  personally  and  officially.  She  also  arranged  for  Allen  Eaton, 
author  of  Beauty  for  the  Sighted  and  the  Blind,  to  come  to  our 
Museum  to  provide  assistance  to  us  in  planning  and  developing  a 
program  for  the  blind. 

Dr.  Eaton  had  long  cherished  a  dream  of  sharing  beauty  by  touch, 
but  he  had  been  using  a  differnt  approach  from  what  we  planned. 

He  had  assembled  two  varied  collections  of  objects  of  beauty — 
one  from  the  world  of  man  and  the  other  from  the  world  of  nature. 
His  collections,  however,  lacked  continuity,  and  so  he  was  especially 
intrigued  by  our  concept  of  assembling  authentic  objects  of  art 
from  all  over  the  world,  from  diverse  cultures,  and  from  all  ages 
of  history. 

Dr.  Eaton  also  appreciated  immediately  the  idea  of  using  such 
a  collection  to  broaden  and  deepen  a  blind  person’s  understanding 
of  the  whole  history  of  civilization.  Sharing  this  aspiration,  Dr. 

Eaton  and  I  worked  closely  to  design  this  totally  new  kind  of 
program.  His  lamentable  death  in  1 962,  however,  cut  short  the  noble 
and  notable  contributions  which  Dr.  Eaton  was  making  toward 
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opening  new  doors  of  perception  to  the  blind. 


Continuing  the  work  with  officials  of  the  Governor  Morehead 
School,  I  went  on  to  organize  a  pilot  class  of  eight  blind  students  to 
study  our  first  selection  of  art  objects.  So  far  as  I  know,  this  was 
the  first  continuing  course  in  art  history  ever  held  exclusively  for 
blind  people  in  an  American  museum. 

There  are  two  main  types  of  study  and  instruction  in  the  field  of 
art.  One  is  the  creative  study,  such  as  actual  painting,  weaving, 
basket-making,  and  so  on.  This  type  is  taught  at  many  institutions 
for  the  blind.  The  other  type  is  the  historical  or  chronological 
study  of  art;  and  this  was  the  approach  we  chose  to  follow. 

Our  ultimate  purpose  was  to  teach  the  blind  a  comprehensive 
survey  of  the  history  of  art.  Instead  of  using  visual  objects  like 
paintings,  of  course,  we  used  tactile  or  “touchable"  objects  such  as 
sculptures  and  reliefs.  And  we  provided  the  students  with  original 
objects  from  all  periods  and  from  as  many  regions  of  man’s  civiliza¬ 
tion  as  possible. 

The  purpose  of  these  classes  has  been  not  only  the  study  of  an 
individual  object,  but  also  the  correlation  of  the  object  with  its 
epoch  and  place  in  man’s  development  of  culture.  The  history  of  a 
given  period,  the  related  arts  such  as  literature  and  music,  some 
of  the  social  aspects,  the  religions — of  all  varieties — were  explored 
and  related  to  the  selected  object  of  art. 

From  this  original  pilot  class,  it  became  clear  that  such  a  project 
on  a  permanent  basis  was  not  only  worthwhile  and  feasible,  but  was 
desperately  wanted  and  needed.  And  we  learned  a  great  deal 
more,  too. 

2.  The  Concept  Takes  Root. 

The  first  class  was  conducted  in  my  office.  When  the  students 
arrived  at  the  Museum,  we  oriented  them  to  their  surroundings  by 
having  them  examine  the  marble  columns  in  the  Museum  lobby 
and  in  the  galleries.  We  described  the  layout  of  the  different  floors, 
and  then  we  went  to  my  office  in  the  Education  Department. 

There  we  sat  around  a  large  table  which  held  the  art  objects 
we  had  selected  for  study.  The  lectures  were  informal,  beginning 
with  a  brief  description  of  the  life  of  the  particular  era,  and 
tracing  the  literature,  music,  history,  sociology,  and  art  that  was 
particular  to  that  period.  Then  the  art  object  representing  that 
period  was  passed  around  to  the  students  to  be  examined. 

From  this  beginning,  we  were  struck  by  the  fact  that  the 
students  constantly  used  the  woods  “look"  and  “see"  rather  than 
“touch”:  “Let  me  see  it,”  one  would  say,  or  “Look  at  this”.  The  blind 
are  so  skilled  in  discerning  the  shape  and  substance  of  an  object 
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by  their  sense  of  touch,  and  their  remarks  about  it  are  so  pertinent, 
that  it  seems  to  an  onlooker  that  they  actually  do  see  it. 

Listening  to  these  conversations,  we  realized  very  eafly  that  we 
had  organized  too  large  a  class- — and  that  was  with  eight  students 
only.  Ideally,  we  found,  there  should  not  be  more  than  six  students 
in  a  single  class.  To  combine  the  tactile  communication  (“seeing” 
with  their  fingers)  with  the  verbal  communication,  all  the  students 
need  to  be  “seeing”  the  same  thing  at  the  same  time.  Otherwise 
there  is  some  confusion. 

Much  more  was  learned  from  this  first  class  of  students  than 
could  possibly  have  been  taught  to  it.  Among  our  earlier  realizations 
and  discoveries  were  these: 

—  Reproductions  cannot  be  used  successfully.  The  blind  person 
possesses  an  acute  sense  of  touch,  so  that  he  may  even  be  sensitive 
to  gradual  distinctions  that  a  sighted  person  might  not  even  see. 
Reproductions  create  little  interest  since  the  surface  and  texture 
lack  the  critical  quality  that  an  original  work  possesses.  So 
original  works  must  be  used. 

—  The  purely  psychological  experience  of  having  in  one’s 
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hand  an  original  object,  whether  it  is  6,000  years  old  or  ten  years 
old,  is  vastly  important  to  blind  people  who  are  trying  to  com¬ 
pensate  for  physical  disability. 

—  A  study  object  should  not  be  too  large  or  too  small.  It  must 

be  a  size  that  the  hands  of  the  blind  person  can  encompass.  Not  being 
able  to  embrace  the  object  can  lead  to  confusion  and  to  ineffec¬ 
tiveness  in  learning.  The  objects  selected  for  study,  moreover, 
should  not  be  too  complicated  in  form,  but  should  be  fairly  simple 
to  be  readily  comprehended. 

—  After  examination,  a  blind  student’s  memory  about  an  object 
seemed  generally  to  be  better  than  that  of  sighted  students. 

—  Blind  students  readily  related  any  given  object  to  information 
received  elsewhere  in  their  studies.  In  one  discussion,  for  instance, 

a  piece  of  scrimshaw  with  an  inscribed  whaling  scene  was  passed 
to  a  student.  Although  lie  had  never  before  confronted  such  a  work, 
he  identified  its  subject  immediately  and  related  it  to  Herman 
Melville’s  Moby  Dick,  which  he  had  read  in  Braille,  thus  tying 
together  art  with  literature. 

—  Sculpture,  reliefs,  decorative  arts,  and  fabrics  with  tactile 
value  were  most  effective.  Paintings  were  completely  eliminated 
h  orn  the  study,  since  students  blind  from  birth  would  have  no 
conception  of  color.  (Of  course,  there  are  many  kinds  of  “blind 
people”:  Those  who  have  been  totally  blind  since  birth,  those  who 
have  become  blind  later  in  life  and  who  retain  the  knowledge 

of  color,  those  who  can  tell  darkness  from  light,  and  those  who  are 
considered  “legally  blind”  but  who  have  partial  sight.) 

—  At  first  blind  people  seem  confused  by  abstract  arts.  Only  by 
comparing  an  abstract  work  with  a  realistic  one  wotdd  they  con¬ 
template  it  at  all.  Geometric  art,  however,  was  appreciated  for  its 
symmetry  and  design.  (It  should  be  noted  here,  for  later  reference, 
that  after  the  permanent  gallery  was  established  and  blind 
patrons  became  more  familiar  with  various  kinds  of  art,  they 
learned  to  appreciate  and  like  abstract  art.) 

When  this  pilot  study  began,  there  were  no  surveys  or  reference 
books  on  art  history  available  to  the  blind.  We  realized  that  such 
works  should  be  made  available  in  Braille,  on  tapes,  on  records,  or 
in  all  three  media,  if  any  kind  of  extensive  study  was  to  be  carried 
out. 

(I  was  personally  surprised,  incidentally,  to  learn  that  only 
about  one-tenth  of  our  blind  population  can  read  Braille.  Particu¬ 
larly  adults  who  have  become  blind  later  in  life  are  limited  in  t his 
ability.  So  I  realized  very  early  that  any  permanent  program 
should  incorporate  a  means  of  verbal  communication  of  information 
about  any  art  object  being  studied.) 

The  blind  students’  enthusiasm,  appreciation,  and  quick  per¬ 
ception  of  the  course  and  of  the  art  objects  convinced  me  that  a 


permanent  gallery  for  the  blind  should  be  established  to  serve 
our  entire  blind  population.  Shown  this  same  evidence,  Trustees 
of  the  Museum  were  also  persuaded  of  this  public  need,  and  they 
set  aside  space  to  be  used  as  an  experimental  gallery.  It  was  also 
agreed  that  sighted  patrons  should  be  encouraged  to  use  the 
gallery  too,  with  the  ultimate  result  of  bringing  the  blind  and  the 
sighted  closer  together. 

3.  Sprouting  and  Budding. 

Like  the  Trustees  of  the  Museum,  the  Trustees  of  the  Mary 
Duke  Biddle  Foundation  responded  with  both  compassion  and 
enthusiasm  to  the  proposal  for  establishingan  experimental  gallery 
for  the  blind.  They  approved  a  grant  of$l  7,500toward  theproject, 
and  on  November  20,  1964,  Mrs.  James  H.  Semans  presented  to 
the  Museum  the  Foundation’s  check  for  $7,500  to  underwrite 
expenses  of  constructing  the  gallery. 

In  a  brief  ceremony  at  the  Museum,  the  check  was  officially 
accepted  by  Dr.  Robert  Lee  Humber,  then  Chairman  of  the 
Museum’s  Board  of  Trustees.  The  ceremony  also  featuredcomments 
horn  a  blind  student  from  the  pilot  study;  from  Miss  Mary  Switzer, 
Administrator  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare;  and  Miss  Isabella  Diamond  of  the  American  Association 
of  Workers  for  the  Blind.  Miss  Switzer  emphasized  her  agency’s 
continuing  interest  in  the  project,  and  paid  tribute  to  North 
Carolina’s  interest  in  providing  such  service  for  its  blindcitizens. 

The  idea  was  then  taken  to  students  in  the  School  of  Design  at 
North  Carolina  State  University.  After  a  series  of  seminars,  in  which 
the  concept  of  the  gallery  and  the  findings  of  the  pilot  study 
were  conveyed  to  the  class,  twenty  students  volunteered  to  submit 
their  own  designs  for  the  gallery  in  a  competitive  project.  A  first- 
year  graduate  student  in  the  School  won  the  competition,  and 
his  design  was  used  as  the  working  model  for  building  the  gallery. 
We  modified  a  number  of  details  in  the  original  plan,  however,  as 
we  learned  more  about  the  needs  of  blind  patrons. 

The  Gallery  was  constructed  on  the  third  floor  of  the  Art 
Museum,  which  is  a  four-story  facility  housing  examples  from  eight 
schools  of  western  art.  Originally,  the  Gallery  was  designed  to  be 
small  enough  to  seem  intimate  to  blind  patrons,  and  to  prevent  them 
from  possibly  feeling  uneasy  in  overly  spacious  surroundings. 

(1  he  original  size  of  16  by  32  feet,  however,  proved  too  soon  to  be 
inadequate  to  the  success  of  the  project;  and  expansion  plans  were 
undertaken  early.  By  1970,  financed  by  additional  grants,  the 
Gallery  had  increased  its  exhibition  space  to  1,500  square  feet.) 

By  its  design,  the  Gallery  encouraged  blind  patrons  to  be  self- 
sufficient  once  they  reached  its  front  door.  Attached  to  the  wall  at 
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the  entrance  were  instructions  in  Braille  explaining  how  to  use 
the  Gallery.  Also  mounted  there  was  a  relief  map  of  the  Gallery’s 
layout,  with  Braille  labels  indicating  exhibition  space,  library 
and  study  areas.  This  aid  was  designed  to  give  blind  patrons  an 
immediate  orientation  to  their  surroundings  and  a  sense  of  security. 

Counter  space  was  constructed  two  feet  wide  and  three  feet  high, 
with  an  eight-inch  guide  rail  attached  to  its  outside  edge.  The 
guide  rail  was  designed  not  only  to  channel  a  blind  visitor  through 
the  exhibit,  but  also  to  lessen  the  danger  of  art  objects  falling  from 
the  display  space.  Projecting  two  inches  above  the  level  of  the 
counter,  the  rail  provided  space  for  Braille  labels  to  be  attached  to 
their  inner  sides,  towards  the  art  objects.  The  same  information 
about  each  object  can  be  printed  on  wall  labels  behind  the  objects 
for  sighted  persons. 

Provision  was  also  made  for  a  study  area,  where  Braille  catalogues 
could  be  compiled  and  made  available  with  information  on 
artists  represented  in  each  exhibition.  The  Gallery  also  includes 
a  reference  library  area,  which  very  early  attracted  two  important 
gifts  from  the  Library  of  Congress  Division  for  the  Blind:  1'he 
History  of  Art  by  Jan  Janson;  and  the  sculpture  section  of  Art  i?i  the 
Western  World  by  Robb  and  Garrison.  These  two  works,  each 
of  which  took  three  months  to  complete,  were  the  first  art  history 
books  to  be  transcribed  into  Braille. 

While  the  Gallery  was  being  built,  the  Museum’s  staff  prepared 
for  an  opening  exhibit  built  around  the  theme  of  “The  Sense  of 
Touch,”  symbolized  by  Rodin’s  classic  sculpture,  “Hand”.  While 
unified  by  the  central  theme,  the  pieces  selected  for  that  first  exhibit 
were  drawn  from  various  schools,  periods,  and  cultures,  so  that 
the  Gallery  could  offer  its  first  blind  visitors  the  broadest  possible 
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exposure  to  the  world  of  art.  Indeed,  as  it  evolved,  the  first 
exhibition  represented  a  survey  of  the  history  of  art,  starting  with  an 
Egyptian  head  and  working  chronologically  up  to  the  present. 

And  it  even  reached  back  into  the  prehistoric  era  to  include  an 
abstract  Stone  Age  figure  dating  circa  20,000  B.C. 

From  the  beginning,  sound  was  incorporated  as  a  vital  aspect 
of  the  whole  project.  Listening  to  Beethoven’s  “Eroica”,  for 
instance,  adds  another  dimension  to  the  experience  of  “seeing” 
Bourdelle’s  Mask  of  Beethoven,  and  it  enables  both  the  blind  and 
the  sighted  to  appreciate  the  art  of  the  subject  as  well  as  the 
art  of  the  sculptor.  Similarly,  African  tribal  music  adds  to  an  under¬ 
standing  of  the  total  culture  represented  by  African  masks,  instru¬ 
ments,  utensils,  and  figures.  Ultimately,  the  recordings  included 
a  variety  of  experimental  and  classical  music,  sound  effects,  ethnic 
sound  backgrounds,  and  speeches.  (We  ourselves  were  impressed 
with  the  historic  and  cultural  connections  that  a  blind  visitor 
might  readily  make  between,  say,  a  bust  of  Napoleon  and  the 
sounds  of  Tchaikovsky’s  “1812  Overture”.) 

Finally,  after  all  these  long  seasons  of  study  and  preparation 
and  careful  cultivation,  the  world’s  first  art  gallery  for  blind  patrons 
was  ready  for  its  first  visitors.  It  was  like  a  garden  just  on  the 
verge  of  bursting  into  bloom.  And  no  one  could  have  better  appre¬ 
ciated  that  simile  that  the  woman  whose  memory  would  be  honored 
in  the  Gallery’s  name,  the  woman  whose  magnanimity  had  made 
this  unique  experience  realizable  for  all  of  us,  blind  and  sighted — 
Mrs.  Mary  Duke  Biddle. 
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4.  Like  Spring  Unlocking  Flowers. 


It  was  appropriate  that  the  Gallery  opened  its  doors  to  the  public 
in  the  first  days  of  spring.  The  first  blind  visitors  who  came  in 
March  of  1966  exuded  all  the  fresh  warmth,  all  the  sense  of 
awakening  and  excitement  of  new  experience  that  is  associated  with 
the  coming  of  spring.  And  even  more  importantly,  the  occasion 
was  rich  with  the  tingling  scent  of  promise  that  we  have  all — -blind 
and  sighted  alike — perceived  in  the  first  flowering  of  new  spring 
blossoms. 

“Come  look  at  this,”  one  blind  student  called  to  another.  “Have 
you  ever  seen  anything  so  beautiful?”  She  was  “looking”  at  the 
Renoir  scnlpture,  “Head  of  Venus”.  Moving  on  to  trace  the  lines  of 
Houdon’s  bust  of  George  Washington,  she  commented,  “He's 
so  solemn,  but  so  dignified  and  strong.  I  like  his  face.”  Bordelle’s 
sculpture  of  a  boy’s  head  reminded  her  of  her  little  brother,  “. .  .  his 
ears,  anyway.  1  remember  I  used  to  twist  his  ears  when  were  were 
horsing  around.”  Then  when  she  reached  a  “Head  of  Janus”  from 
around  400  B.C.,  she  felt  the  two  faces  looking  in  opposite  directions 
and  said,  “Oh  this  is  most  primitive.  A  little  scary.  Abstract, 
really.  I’m  just  a  realist.” 

Another  student  was  a  rather  blunt  “realist”  in  his  commentary 
about  Clodion’s  “Satyr  and  Girl”.  He  said  he  was  glad  the  satyr  was 
mythical,  “but  the  girl  is  gorgeous,  huh?”  Then  he  moved  on  to 
trace  the  patterns  of  a  pre-Columbian  tapestry  from  Pern,  and 
shared  the  knowledge  he  had  just  gained  from  reading  its  Braille 
label.  “It’s  fifteenth  century.  That's  when  the  Incan  civilization  was 
at  its  height,  you  know.” 
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The  exhibit  was  arranged  to  provide  many  more  such  lessons 
of  human  history  and  civilization.  The  Greek  epoch  was  represented 
by  an  idealized  head  h  orn  the  second  century,  B.C.;  and  then  a 
small  architectural  relief  from  India,  circa  the  second  century, 

A.D.,  showed  the  influence  of  Greece  on  other  cultures.  From 
the  Stone  Age  figure  on  through  a  Luristan  bronze  ornament  (c. 
8,000-10,000,  B.C.)  and  on  to  an  Etruscan  bronze  representing 
an  idealized  nude  figure,  the  pieces  traced  ancient  history  through 
its  art.  Similarly  with  modern  history,  the  Gothic  era  was  represented 
by  wooden  figures  of  Mary  Magdalene  and  of  Emperor  Constantine 
with  Empress  Helena,  followed  by  realistic  Renaissance  pieces 
and  contrasting  emotional  Baroque  selections.  Rococo  and  Neo- 
Classic  pieces  illustrated  two  schools  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and 
so  on. 

There  was  a  feeling  of  great  promise  for  the  Gallery’s  future 
conveyed  too  in  the  variety  of  sources  who  lent  these  fine  and  highly 
valuable  works  for  this  opening  exhibit.  Playwright  Edward  Albee, 
for  example,  lent  his  Head  of  Medusa.  Another  piece  came  from 
the  collection  of  Dr.  Allan  Eaton,  the  noted  author  and  art  his¬ 
torian  who  had  given  such  valuable  assistance  to  the  earliest  concept 
of  this  Gallery  until  he  died  just  four  years  before  it  opened. 

Suggestive  of  strong  support  for  the  gallery  from  trustees  of  both 
the  North  Carolina  Art  Museum  and  the  Mary  Duke  Biddle 
Foundation  were  the  important  loans  of  distinguished  art  works 
from  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Lee  Humber,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  James  Semans, 
Thomas  S.  Kenan  III,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Lucas,  Jr.,  and  others. 

In  addition,  a  list  of  lenders  included  the  Olsen  Foundation, 
the  Charles  Slatkin  Gallery,  and  M.  Knoedler  and  Co.  of  New  York. 

But  of  course  the  most  valid  and  valuable  indications  of  the 
Gallery’s  success  were  the  reactions  of  its  blind  visitors.  “It  makes  us 
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feel  honored,”  was  one  typical  comment.  “It’s  the  first  time  any¬ 
thing  like  this  has  been  done  in  the  country  for  ns.” 

The  fact  that  the  Gallery  was  a  permanent  facility  multiplied  its 
importance  to  our  blind  patrons.  Some  time  after  its  opening 
after  its  importance  had  become  more  widely  appreciated,  a  story 
in  The  New  York  Times  quoted  one  frequent  visitor  to  the  Gallery 
as  saying,  “I’ve  been  here  about  fifteen  times.  Each  time  I  spend 
close  to  an  hour  here.  I  enjoy  history,  and  this  makes  it  more 
meaningful  to  me.” 

The  wide  and  complimentary  publicity  which  attended  the 
early  days  of  the  Gallery’s  operation,  by  the  way,  reflected  with  high 
public  favor  on  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  the  federal  Office  of 
Vocational  Rehabilitation,  and  of  course  the  Mary  Duke  Biddle 
f  oundation.  That  publicity  involved  literally  scores  of  outlets  in 
both  print  and  broadcast  media,  from  national  network  television 
to  nationally  circulated  newspapers  arid-magazines,  both  popular 
and  professional.  These  outlets  carried  news  of  the  Gallery  to 
literally  millions  of  viewers  and  readers. 


“Good  art  is  a  good  thing,”  he  said.  “Not  only  for  me,  but  it  will 
help  all  blind  people  in  the  state  appreciate  art  more.  This  will 
give  them  a  chance  t  o  see  what  art  really  looks  like.” 


II -Not  with  Eyes,  but  with  Vision 

“He’s  bewitched  forever  who  has  seen, 

Not  with  his  eyes  but  with  his  vision, 

Spring.  ...” 

—  Victoria  Sac kville- West 

1.  Their  Turn  to  See. 


The  Mary  Duke  Biddle  Gallery  for  the  Blind  institutionalized 
an  age-old  effort  to  communicate  from  the  world  of  the  sighted 
to  the  world  of  the  blind.  In  some  degree,  this  book  represents  an 
effort  to  return  that  communication.  It  is  an  effort  to  convey  to 
sighted  people  what  that  initial  communication  actually  means  to 
blind  people.  But  to  serve  a  higher  aim,  it  should  also  convey 
to  as  many  of  us  as  possible  what  the  whole  experiment  means  to 
the  whole  of  mankind.  And  so  it  must  speak  to  the  effort  we  should 
all  be  making — in  the  words  of  the  twelve-year-old  blind  youth 
quoted  in  the  proem  to  this  book— to  “understand  one  another, 
and  how  a  person  feels  inside.” 

To  this  point,  this  book  has  attempted  to  rely  on  the  literal 
form  of  communication  which  blind  people  are  generally  limited  to 
sensing.  (Later,  we  will  be  dealing  briefly  with  the  challenge  of 
communicating  an  appreciation  of  art  through  visual  sign  language 
with  the  deaf.)  But  sighted  people  depend  on  visual  impressions 
to  such  a  point  that  it  may  seem  to  be  overdependence.  The  weighted 
popularity  of  television  over  either  radio  or  musical  recordings 
as  the  chief  form  of  home  entertainment  is  but  a  hint  of  this 
favoritism.  More  telling  perhaps  is  the  popular  cliche,  “A  picture 
is  worth  a  thousand  words.” 

This  major  section  of  this  book,  weighted  as  heavily  as  it  is  in 
favor  of  visual  communication,  should  be  used  in  two  directions  by 
sighted  readers  to  be  of  optimum  value.  We  should  appreciate  as 
fully  as  possible  what  it  shows  us  of  the  commonly  human 
emotions  and  reactions  of  blind  persons  experiencing  the  thrills 
of  exposure  to  great  art,  but  we  should  divide  that  conscious 
appreciation  along  a  line  which  recognizes  realistically  the  limita¬ 
tions  imposed  on  them  by  their  handicap.  To  facilitiate  this  sort 
of  exercise,  no  captions  are  assigned  to  these  photographs  of  blind 
patrons  enjoying  the  Gallery,  but  the  visual  essay  is  punctuated  by 
occasional  verbal  comments  that  were  recorded  during  their  visits 
to  the  Gallery. 
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2. 


And  Our  Turn  To  Feel 


Several  blind  students  together  examined  this 
piece,  which  was  lent  to  the  gallery  by  playwright 
Edward  Albee.  One  “saw”  it  first  as  a  snake, 
but  as  their  fingers  raced  on  along  the  face,  they 
began  asking  one  another,  “Who  was  that  women, 
that  women  we  read  about?”  Then  somebody 
remembered:  “Medusa!” 


After  running  her  fingers  over  this  bust,  a  soft- 
spoken,  gray-haired  blind  woman  said,  “1  gained 
a  clear  mental  picture.  .  .  .  the  heavy  tousled 
hair,  the  high  cheekbones  and  lined  face,  the 
mouth  and  pointed  chin,  the  ample  beard  and 
sideburns.  .  .  . 

“The  face  impressed  me  as  one  that  was  serious 
but  kind,  one  which  relected  the  burdens  and 
grave  responsibilities  of  the  President. 

“For  me,  the  sculptor  succeeded  in  reaching  my 
soul.” 
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Another  reviewer,  this  one  with  the  Associated 
Press,  recounted  for  his  readers:  “The  hands 
moved  slowly  across  the  bronze  figure,  paused 
as  the  fingers  explored  for  detail,  then  inched  down 
to  the  base  of  the  sculpture.” 


“I  have  always  loved  history,”  said  the  blind 
student  who  examined  this  piece,  “and  if  you’re 
interested  in  Peruvian  civilization,  that  Peruvian 
textile  makes  everything  more  meaningful.  .  .  . 
It’s  15th  century.  That’s  when  the  Incan  civiliza¬ 
tion  was  at  its  height,  you  know.” 


“They’re  quick,  eager  and  perceptive,”  wrote  one  newspaper  reviewer.  (This 
is  one  gallery,  of  course,  where  reviewers  generally  review  the  viewers 
rather  than  the  art.)  “Because  their  sense  of  touch  is  extremely  acute,  they 
can  tell  instantly  the  difference  between  an  authentic  object  of  art  and 
a  reproduction — and  they  don’t  like  reproductions. 

“Moreover,  they  clearly  derive  mental  pleasure  from  their  art  experience, 
for  they  quickly  relate  it  to  their  learning  in  other  subjects  .  .  .  honing 
their  imagination  on  art,  adding  through  art  to  their  knowledge  and  under¬ 
standing  of  the  world  around  them.” 
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After  carefully  ‘  looking’’  at  this  bust,  a  sighted  child  stood  reverently 
and  appraised  the  subject.  “He’s  so  solemn,  but  so  dignified  and  strong.  I 
like  his  face.’’ 
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One  blind  student  shared  her 
enthusiasm  over  this  exquisite  piece 
with  a  friend:  “Come  look  at  this,’’ 
she  said.  “Have  you  ever  seen  any¬ 
thing  so  beautiful?’’ 


A  lengthy  article  in 
the  Christian  Science 
Monitor  in  1970  de¬ 
scribed  the  gallery.  It 
included  this  exchange 
over  these  two  pieces: 

“Horses  are  my 
favorite,”  a  little  girl  in 
the  group  announced 
firmly. 

“Wrestler’s  are 
mine,”  her  companion 
replied.  “Come  see  what 
I ’ve  found.” 
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“I  wonder  what  this  is  .  .  said  the  first  blind  visitor  who  approached  this  bust. 

“Don’t  tell  me;  let  me  see,”  said  another.  “Oh,  that’s  Helen  Keller.  .  .  .  She  sure  had  big 
shoulders.” 
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Said  the  blind  girl  who  felt  this  sculpture, 
“Oh,  this  is  most  primitive.  .  .  A  little  scary.  .  . 
Abstract,  really.  I’m  just  a  realist.” 


The  teen-aged  blind  boy  who  had  looked  at  Helen  Keller’s  bust  now 
listened  to  her  philosophy: 

“(The  blind  person’s)  lack  of  sight  need  not  shut  him  out  of  God’s  world 
of  beauty.  .  .  .  Those  with  eyes  in  their  minds  will  realize  that  some  elements 
essential  to  beauty  are  in  order,  proportion  and  form,  and  that  the 
intelligent  blind  man  has  access  to  these  elements. 

“Touch  is  the  feeler  with  which  through  darkness  he  obtains  many 
aesthetic  pleasures.  .  .  . 

“The  appreciation  of  beauty  is  as  vital  to  the  blind  as  to  those  who  see.  .  . . 
Every  person  without  sight,  but  with  the  insight,  ‘has  within  his  reach,  has 
for  the  claiming,  a  kingdom  of  beauty  that  is  inexhaustible  in  any  lifetime.' 

“(Idle  blind  man’s)  world  may  not  have  color,  but  if  his  brains  are 
alert,  it  breathes  and  pulsates  with  meaning.” 

When  he  had  heard  the  great  woman’s  philosophy  read  aloud  to  him,  the 
young  fellow  said  simply,  “She’s  got  it.” 
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“It  may  seem  funny  to  hear  me  say  ‘see’  .  .  . 
but  I  see  with  my  fingers  all  that  you  do, 
except  for  color,  or  the  lustre  of  metal.” 

—  A  blind  visitor  to  the  gallery. 
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“We  had  gotten  hold  of  a  whale’s  tooth  with  a  whaling  scene  carved 
and  inked  on  it.  That  kind  of  work  is  called  a  scrimshaw. 

“Well,  I  decided  to  show  it  to  a  group  of  blind  visitors  and  explain  to 
them  what  form  of  art  it  was,  and  how  the  form  had  evolved,  and  so  on. 

“So  1  handed  it  to  one  young  fellow  and  started  to  tell  him  about  it. 
But  before  I  could  get  out  the  word  ‘scrimshaw’,  he  told  me  what  it 
was.  He  knew  about  scrimshaw  from  Moby  Dick,  which  he  had  read 
in  Braille.” 


J 
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As  a  group  of  blind  students 
gathered  around  to  share  their  im¬ 
pressions  of  a  pre-Columbian  figure 
from  Mexico,  one  of  them  volun¬ 
teered,  “He’s  got  teeth." 

From  another  there  was  an 
immediate  correction:  “SHE  .  .  . 
SHE’s  got  teeth.” 
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Mrs.  Dan  Moore,  wife  of  the  former  governor,  with  blind  student. 


“You  wouldn’t  say  to  a  friend, ‘let  me  feel  your  face;  1  want  to  see 
what  you  look  like.’  If  you  want  to  make  a  blind  person  angry 
inside,  say, ‘Do  you  want  to  feel  this?’  To  us,  it’s  our  way  of  looking 
at  things.  We  get  the  same  image  of  it,  mentally,  that  you  would, 
looking  at  it  with  your  eyes.’’ 
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“If  there’s  anything  a  blind  person  despises,  it’s  a  glass  case.  .  . 


Egyptain  cat,  gift  of  Katherine  Cornell. 


It  was  gratifying  to  see  the  response  of  blind  people  when  they 
learned  that  certain  pieces  had  been  donated  to  the  gallery  for  their 
permanent  pleasure  by  some  group  or  individual,  especially  by 
someone  famous.  They  obviously  appreciated  the  idea  that  someone 
like,  say  Katherine  Cornell,  the  great  actress,  cared  enough  about 
this  project,  about  their  personal  enjoyment,  to  donate  an  expensive, 
highly  valuable  work  of  art  to  the  Gallery.  They  felt  the  same  way 
about  artists  who  donated  their  own  works,  and  groups  and  indi¬ 
viduals  whose  names  they  recognized.  Loans  were  important  the 
same  way,  as  when  the  famous  playwright  Edward  Albee  lent  us 
his  Medussa  doorknocker. 
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“ Blind  people ,  most  of  them,  don’t  want  to  he  pitied.  They  want 
to  be  accepted  as  anyone  does.  We’re  only  different  in  the  way  we  see. 
Yon  see  with  your  eyes;  we  see  with  our  fingers.” 


Writing  in  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  Walter  Barker  compared 
the  Mary  Duke  Biddle  Gallery  for  the  Blind  to  the  “feelies”,  those 
“movies  of  the  future”  described  in  George  Orwell’s  1984 . 

“The  feelies,”  Barker  recounted,  “were  movies  with  knobs 
attached  to  the  seats  through  which  the  viewer  passively  received 
all  the  emotions  and  sensations  of  people  on  the  screen. 

“In  the  Gallery  for  the  Blind,  the  emphasis  is  on  the  positive.  You 
get  out  of  the  experience  whatever  you  put  into  it.  Form,  shape, 
texture,  memory,  and  temperature,  (plaster  is  warm,  bronze  is 
cool),  plus  sensitive  fingertips  are  all  the  means  and  clues  available.” 


George  Shearing  with  Baschet  Sculpture 


“The  Museum  class  meant  a  lot,  especially  to  me.  /  was  always 
asking  questions.  If  I  can’t  find  things  myself,  I  always  ask  questions.’’ 


! 

“Percussion  With  Two  Cones,”  a  musical  sculpture  designed  by  Francois 
and  Bernard  Baschet  of  Paris,  was  donated  to  the  M  ary  Duke  Biddle  Gallery 
from  the  Baschet  brothers  and  the  Waddell  Gallery  of  New  York.  It  added 
a  new  dimension  to  sculpture  in  the  gallery — that  of  combining  form  with 
sound.  It  was  a  form  of  art  which  the  blind  could  not  only  perceive  by 
touch,  but  could  also  participate  in,  by  creating  their  own  kind  of  music 
with  it. 

The  Baschets  began  their  research  into  sound  in  1952  with  an  analysis  of 
all  existing  instruments.  They  were  the  first  to  use  the  wave  potential  of 
metal  and  glass  for  acoustical  purposes,  and  they  built  three  dozen  proto¬ 
types  of  unique  sculptured  musical  instruments. 

In  1955,  they  formed  an  experimental  orchestra  with  composer  Jacques 
Lasry,  which  toured  Europe  and  the  United  States  during  the  following 
decade.  Later,  however,  they  concentrated  mainly  on  musical  sculpture. 

This  was  the  first  Baschet  sculpture  to  be  exhibited  in  the  Southern 
United  States. 
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Ill-  Fuller  Flower 

1.  The  Gallery’s  Influence  On  Its  People. 


The  Gallery  was  conceived  in  hope  and  born  in  ambition.  But 
even  the  most  optimistic  of  us  had  not  truly  realized  what  a  broad 
and  echoing  effect  it  would  have.  Within  the  state,  we  were 
witness  to  its  influence  on  the  museum,  which  decided  very  soon  to 
enlarge  the  gallery;  on  our  patrons,  sighted  as  well  as  the  blind; 
on  other  handicapped  people,  who  became  aware  of  the  accessibility 
of  the  state’s  art  museum;  and  on  certain  other  state  agencies,  who 
began  to  re-examine  their  potential  of  service  to  new  segments  of 
the  population. 

Very  early  into  the  operation,  the  museum  realized  that  this 
unique  service  should  be  amplified,  so  the  decision  was  reached  to 
increase  the  square  footage  of  floor  space  in  the  gallery  to  1*500 — 
nearly  triple  the  footage  in  the  original  16  by  32-foot  area. 

The  expansion  was  needed  not  only  to  serve  adequately  the 
number  of  patrons — sighted  and  blind — who  came  to  the  gallery 
in  ever  increasing  numbers;  but  it  was  also  needed  to  display  the 
ever  increasing  number  of  gifts  received  from  our  generous  donors. 
This  was  just  one  more  surprise  to  us  all — how  quickly,  as  well 
as  generously,  those  donors  responded  to  the  new  gallery.  In  just  a 
brief  time,  the  gallery  developed  its  own  permanent  collection. 

In  fact,  because  the  response  to  the  new  gallery  was  so  overwhelming, 
no  funds  from  the  State  Museum  of  Art  ever  were  used  for  its 
collection.  And  from  fairly  early  on,  when  a  loan  exhibition  was 
put  on  display,  some  gifts  to  the  permanent  collection  often  had  to 
be  placed  in  storage.  By  the  end  of  our  first  full  year,  we  had 
received  one  hundred  and  thirt-one  fine  works  of  art  as  outright 


Mr.  Francis  Pemberton,  Mrs.  James  Semans  and  the  author  examine  the 
collection. 


gifts  to  the  gallery. 

A  permanent  collection  is  valuable  in  any  gallery,  but  we  saw  very 
soon  that  it  bad  a  special  value  in  a  gallery  for  the  blind.  More 
than  sighted  people,  blind  people  depend  on  familiarity  for  the  kind 
of  relaxed  comfort  that  enables  them  to  enjoy  a  situation  more  fully, 
with  less  distraction.  And  the  permanent  collection  provided  our 
repeat  visitors  with  “old  friends”  who  made  them  feel  more  “at 
home”  in  their  gallery.  Having  a  permanent  collection  as  a  point  of 
reference  also  enhanced  the  loan  exhibitions  by  making  them 
more  meaningful  and  by  making  our  blind  patrons  feel  more 
knowledgeable  about  the  whole  world  of  art. 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  was  also 
very  generous  in  its  response  to  the  gallery’s  popularity  and 
success.  The  Department  supported  our  expansion  plans  with  a  new 
grant  which  enabled  us  to  improve  and  extend  our  services  after 
just  three  years  of  operation.  The  total  grants  were  $90,000.00. 

Planning  the  expansion,  we  felt  there  should  be  an  orientation 
gallery,  as  well  as  a  loan  exhibition  gallery.  The  two  new  galleries 
would  conform  to  the  original  gallery  in  its  pattern  of  guide 


“A  blind  person  is  no  different  from  anybody  else,  if  he  doesn't 
want  to  be.  Blindness  is  ?io  more  handicap  than  you  let  it  be.  There 
are  some  draw  backs:  I  can’t  drive  a  car.  But  we  do  play  foot  ball, 
and  it’s  a  pretty  wild  game!” 
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rails,  cork  counter -space,  and  other  features.  And  we  sophisticated 
our  hearing  devices  to  provide  not  only  individual  instructions  and 
descriptions,  but  to  provide  for  amplifying  any  one  recording 
into  other  galleries,  so  that  we  could  serve  groups  as  well  as  indi¬ 
viduals.  Sixteen  loudspeakers  were  installed  in  the  permanent 
gallery  and  the  two  smaller  galleries. 

Along  with  certain  other  state  agencies,  we  began  to  re-examine 
how  accessible  we  were  to  the  whole  public  we  were  supposed  to 
serve.  As  a  result,  more  than  a  dozen  docents  were  trained  in  sign 
language  to  communicate  information  with  deaf  visitors  to  the 
museum.  The  lectures  for  the  deaf,  which  were  incorporated  into 
the  Mary  Duke  Biddle  Gallery  program,  comprised  another  first  in 
the  world  of  art  for  the  North  Carolina  Museum  of  Art. 

Early  in  our  operation,  the  U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Educa¬ 
tion,  and  Welfare,  had  provided  us  another  grant  to  finance  a  pilot 
study  of  the  gallery’s  operation.  This  enabled  us  to  hire  a  curator 
especially  for  the  gallery,  and  to  change  our  exhibitions  about 
every  six  weeks.  It  also  enabled  us  to  continually  re-examine  and 
improve  our  services  to  our  public,  whether  sighted,  blind,  or 
suffering  from  some  other  handicap.  And  it  allowed  us  to  see  how  a 
public  art  gallery  can  serve  its  public  not  only  as  a  facility  for 
aesthetic  pleasure,  but  also  as  a  highly  effective  educational  facility. 

The  thousands  of  visitors  who  flowed  through  the  Mary  Duke 
Biddle  Gallery  in  its  early  years  had  various  interests  and  motiva¬ 
tions.  Indeed,  schoolteachers  from  around  the  state  who  brought 
their  classes  to  the  gallery  on  field  trips  said  that  such  visits  served 
multiple  purposes  even  to  the  same  group  of  children.  Besides 
providing  the  rare  experience  of  being  able  to  handle  great  pieces 
of  art,  to  tactilly  appreciate  them,  a  visit  to  the  gallery  gave 
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Mrs.  Scott  opening  the  expanded  gallery. 


schoolchildren  an  early  and  impressive  insight  into  the  world 
of  blind  people;  and  it  also  taught  them  valuable  lessons  in  the 
human  art  of  sharing. 

Medical  and  rehabilitation  professionals  who  worked  with  blind 
people  found  something  in  the  gallery  that  carried  them  beyond 
prior  experience.  So  they  paid  regular  visits  to  the  gallery  from  such 
agencies  as  the  State  Rehabilitation  Center  for  the  Blind  at  Butner, 
the  Murdoch  Center  for  the  Multi-Handicapped,  schools  for  the 
blind,  the  Lion  Club’s  Clinic  and  Evaluation  Center,  and  the 
Regional  Branch  of  the  Library  of  Congress  for  the  Blind.  Veterans 
Hospital  workers  also  brought  ambulatory  and  blind  patients  for 
visits. 

Other  visitors  from  around  the  state  and  from  other  states  around 
the  country  included  the  parents  of  blind  children,  teachers  from 


“As  the  ostrich  lost  the  power  of  flight,  man  lost  the  ability  to 
touch.  .  . . 

“One  of  the  most  depressing  signs  in  the  world  today  is  ‘Do  Not 
Touch’.  We  see,  smell,  hear,  and  taste,  but  of  the  five  senses,  touch 
is  the  most  generally  repressed.  ' There  is  one  group  of  people, 
though,  to  whom  this  does  not  apply.  They  are  the  blind.” 

— opening  of  an  article  in 

The  Christian  Science  Monitor,  1970, 
about  the  Mary  Duke  Biddle  Gallery 
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Gov.  Scott  speaking  at  re¬ 
opening  of  gallery. 


Peabody  College  in  Nashville  and  from  other  schools  of  education, 
and  the  wives  of  North  Carolina  legislators.  Some  teachers  asked 
to  be  blindfolded  in  order  to  gain  more  authentic  insight  into  the 
experience  of  blind  visitors. 

When  the  gallery  formally  re-opened  in  1969  after  its  expansion, 
the  occasion  was  marked  by  ceremonies  featuring  an  address  by 
N  orth  Carolina’s  Governor  Robert  W.  Scott.  Governor  Scott  opened 
his  talk  by  taking  note  of  the  fact  that,  in  just  three  short  years, 
the  gallery  had  already  gained  an  international  reputation  as  the 
pioneer  in  a  whole  new  field  of  art  service. 

He  also  mentioned  that  the  gallery  had  “served  the  purpose 
of  bringing  the  blind  and  the  sighted  closer  together  in  our  daily 
way  of  living,”  and  paid  tribute  to  the  gallery’s  blind  visitors  for 
opening  a  new  world  of  art  appreciation  to  their  sighted  friends. 

“Our  blind  have  shown  us,  the  sighted,  how  to  ‘look’  at  a  piece 
of  sculpture  through  our  finger-tips,”  the  governor  said.  “The  new 
innovation  is  something  we,  the  sighted,  need  to  experience.  How 
many  people— before  this  gallery  was  formed — had  ever  touched 
a  bronze  cat  four  thousand  years  old?  How  many  have  ever  touched 
a  bronze  by  the  great  French  sculptor,  Rodin?  I  doubt  if  very 
few  have;  I  hadn’t,  before  this  gallery  had  been  formed.” 

He  expressed  his  own  pleasure  at  having  discovered  the  sensation 
of  texture  in  appreciating  a  work  of  art,  and  noted  that  the  experi¬ 
ence  was  enhanced  even  by  perceiving  “the  temperature  of  a  work 
of  art.  Wood  feels  warm;  bronze  feels  cold.  It  all  boils  down  to  how 


“Seeing  the  art  objects  is  so  much  better  than  reading  about  them. 
Until  recently,  there  was  such  a  little  in  Braille  about  art.” 
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works  of  art  feel,  not  just  how  they  look.  How  they  feel  and  look: 

This  is  a  new  concept  in  museums.  .  .  . 

“The  Mary  Duke  Biddle  Gallery  .  .  .  assures  the  people  of 
the  state  that  the  Museum,  and  its  activities  are  not  just  for  a  select 
few,  but  for  each  and  every  citizen  of  the  state.  A  museum  is  not 
just  a  storehouse  of  great  treasures  .  .  .  but  a  museum  must  be  a 
working  institution,  reaching  out  to  touch  the  lives  of  all  and 
creating  the  interest  that  will  bring  the  visitor  into  our  museum 
to  study,  to  learn,  to  appreciate  great  works  from  the  past  and  great 
works  from  the  present.  .  .  . 

“The  Mary  Duke  Biddle  Gallery  is  a  small  gallery  in  the  many 
galleries  represented  in  this  building,  but  this  small  gallery  is  not 
small  in  scope.  It  is  already  creating  an  immense  impact  on  other 
museums  throughout  not  only  the  United  States,  but  the  entire 
world.  Other  similar  galleries  are  being  formed  using  North  Caro¬ 
lina’s  gallery  as  a  pilot  project.  This  gallery  has  also  created 
discussion,  thought,  and  study.’’ 

Governor  Scott  emphasized  that  it  was  appropriate  that  the  gallery 
should  be  named  for  “one  of  North  Carolina’s  native  citizens, 

Mrs.  Mary  Duke  Biddle,  a  member  of  a  family  which  has  helped 
make  our  state  the  great  one  it  is  today.” 

But  the  regional  influence  of  the  gallery  has  been  surpassed  now 
by  its  national  and  international  influence.  As  with  the  response 
of  our  generous  patrons,  even  the  most  optimistic  among  us  had 


One  day  we  got  this  short  note  in  the  mail.  It  said,  “I  liked  the 
wrestlers,  and  I  liked  the  statue  of  Abraham  Lincoln  and  I  liked  his 
beard.  I  hope  I  see  you  again.  Your  friend,  Hubert  Gaddy.” 
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not  fully  realized  what  a  stimulus  our  program  would  be  to  other 
galleries  around  the  country  and  around  the  world.  Officials 
from  other  galleries  came  to  see  us,  from  as  far  away  as  South  Africa, 
to  observe  our  operation  first-hand  and  to  ask  questions  about 
how  they  might  translate  our  experience  and  success  to  their  locales. 

I  used  often  to  wish  that  everyone  who  had  made  the  Gallery 
possible — Dr.  Eaton,  Miss  Switzer,  the  trustees  of  the  Mary  Duke 
Biddle  Foundation,  and  our  generous  donors  and  lenders,  officials 
of  appropriate  agencies  in  education  and  rehabilitation  and  art, 
and  all  those  blind  friends  who  had  taught  us  which  way  to  go — 
could  share  the  gratification  that  I  felt  when  someone  travelled 
hundreds  or  even  thousands  of  miles  just  to  study  what  we  had  done 
in  Raleigh. 

After  they  had  come  for  long  visits  and  interviews,  they  would  go 
back  to  their  own  museums  and  begin  drafting  plans  and  proposals 
patterned  after  our  Gallery.  They  would  send  us  copies  of  those 
documents  and  again,  I  could  not  avoid  a  feeling  of  pride  when  I 
would  read  their  inevitable  statements  to  the  effect  that,  “To  date, 
only  one  museum  in  the  world  has  established  a  continuing  gallery 
for  the  blind”.  Their  accounts  were  generous  in  their  praise  of  our 
service  and  our  success. 

(One  memory  related  to  this,  however,  brings  back  a  wincing 
smile,  and  I  should  share  it  with  you:  Among  the  documents 
mailed  back  to  us  was  a  prominent  feature  story  in  a  major  South 
African  newspaper,  which  acknowledged  that  the  new  Capetown 
museum  for  the  blind  was  modelled  after  “the  famous  Mary  Hugh 
Bidole  Art  Hall  in  Raleigh,  North  Carolina”.) 


“What’s  this?”  a  boy  asked  me  once. 

“Unfold  it  and  see,”  I  suggested. 

He  did,  and  said,  “Oh,  it’s  a  man.  Something’s  missing.” 

“What?”  I  asked. 

“His  eyes  are  gone.”  T  here  was  a  pause  as  he  continued  feeling 
the  piece.  “Oh,  a?id  he  has  no  arms.” 

The  item  was  a  sculpture ,“  The  Folding  Man,”  by  Ernest  Trova. 
And  the  dialogue  led  a  blitid  bystander,  who  had  just  “looked” 
at  the  same  sculpture  earlier,  to  philosophize:  “All  of  us  are  in  a 
box,”  he  said,  “but  if  we  work  hard  enough,  we  can  get  out.” 
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2.  ...  And  Around  the  World. 

Since  North  Carolina  was  the  first  state  to  set  aside  public  funds 
to  establish  a  permanent  art  collection  for  its  people,  it  seems 
appropriate  that  its  Museum  of  Art  (with  the  support  of  the  Mary 
Duke  Biddle  Foundation)  should  have  pioneered  in  making  such 
great  art  available  and  enjoyable  to  blind  and  deaf  citizens. 

It  was  not  long  that  the  Mary  Duke  Biddle  Gallery  for  the 
Blind  was  averaging  more  than  80,000  visitors  a  year.  These  visitors 
not  only  came  from  around  North  Carolina  and  other  states,  they 
also  came  from  such  countries  as  India,  Australia,  Japan,  and 
South  Africa. 

Soon  some  of  these  visitors  and  others  from  afar  were  expressing 
interest  in  providing  the  same  sort  of  service  for  blind  people  in 
their  home  areas.  Within  North  Carolina,  for  instance,  the  Mint 
Museum  of  Art  in  Charlotte  borrowed  a  complete  exhibition  from 
the  Mary  Duke  Biddle  Gallery  and  opened  it  there  for  visually 
handicapped  visitors.  The  program  was  judged  “extremely  success¬ 
ful  and  popular”.  Later  the  same  show  was  exhibited  with  equal 
success  at  the  Columbia  Museum  of  Art  in  South  Carolina;  and  then 
it  moved  to  the  Blackman  Music  Center  at  Converse  College, 
where  it  was  attended  by  blind  people,  deaf  mutes,  and  old-age 
pensioners  in  organized  tours. 

Soon  other  “touch  and  see”  galleries  began  appearing  around  this 
country,  from  one  coast  to  the  other.  In  New  York,  the  Brooklyn 
Museum  of  Art  opened  a  special  corner  for  exhibits  for  the  blind. 
And  on  the  West  Coast,  the  California  Commission  organized 
two  travelling  art  exhibits  for  the  blind.  Other  projects  were 
launched  at  the  Wadsworth  Atheneum  in  Hartford,  Connecticut; 
the  Tampa  Day  Art  Center  in  Florida;  and  museums  as  scattered 
as  Dayton,  Ohio,  and  Colorado  Springs,  Colorado.  (The  Brooklyn 
Museum’s  experiment  later  developed  a  new  dimension  when 
blind  artists  were  invited  to  create  a  special  exhibition  of  art  works 
which  opened  to  blind  and  sighted  patrons  together.) 

Not  only  did  we  have  that  museum  in  Capetown,  South  Africa, 
following  in  our  footsteps,  but  we  received  additional  requests  for 
advice  and  information  from  museums  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil, 
and  Jerusalem,  Israel,  among  others.  We  also  travelled  (at  their 
request)  to  museums  and  meetings  around  this  country  and  abroad, 
including  a  translated  lecture  to  the  Societ  Committee  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Council  of  Museums,  a  meeting  which  spanned  a  whole 
week  and  the  longdistance  between  Leningrad  and  Moscow. 

So  today  one  can  walk  into,  say,  the  Museum  of  Contemporary 
Crafts  in  New  York  City,  or  the  great  museum  in  Stockholm, 
Sweden,  among  many  others,  and  realize  that  they  too  are  now 
serving  a  whole  new  segment  of  their  publics — thanks  to  the  piloting 
example  of  the  Mary  Duke  Biddle  Gallery. 
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Even  this  globe-girding  account  cannot  measure  the  farthest 
reaches  of  the  influence  of  this  small  gallery.  That  influence  reaches 
into  the  private  homes  where  blind  and  sighted  people  who  live 
together  have  now  found  a  new  bridge  of  communication  and 
shared  experience;  it  reaches  into  the  whole  dedicated  enterprise  of 
volunteer  and  professional  work  with  blind  people;  it  has  even 
reached  into  the  world  of  science,  enlightening  students  of  behavioral 
sciences  with  new  revelations  about  human  nature. 

Having  served  now  as  Director  of  the  State  Museum  of  Art,  I  can 
testify  honestly  that  in  my  opinion  there  is  no  other  investment 
that  facility  has  ever  made — in  terms  of  money  or  space  or  time  or 
creative  energy  or  humanitarian  feelings  and  results — that  can 
match  the  Mary  Duke  Biddle  Gallery  in  its  wide  and  valuable 
returns. 


“Let  me  tell  you  an  anecdote,”  said,  the  young  visitor  to  the 
gallery,  “about  something  that  really  happened  out  at  school  (the 
Governor  Morehead  School  for  the  Blind). 

“Y ou  know,  we  have  visitors  all  the  time.  Sometimes  they’re  all 
over  the  place.  We  get  used  to  them,  of  course.  And  the  school 
asks  us  to  take  turns  giving  information  to  them. 

“One  day,  a  friend  of  mine  had  been  on  duty  answering  stupid 
questions  all  day  (and  some  of  the  things  you  sighted  people  ask  are 
so  stupid).  .  .  .  One  visitor  kept  asking  ‘specially  dumb  things, 
like  how  do  blind  people  do  this,  and  how  do  they  do  that.  Finally, 
he  asked  my  friend  how  he  eats. 

“  ‘Well,  sir,  it’s  like  this,’  he  answered.  ‘We  have  a  wooden  plate, 

and  it’s  fastened  to  the  table  with  a  thumb  tack  in  the  middle.  A 

•* 

string  goes  from  the  thumb  tack  to  our  heads,  where  its  fastened  on 
like  a  bridle.  Then  the  spoon  is  attached  to  the  string,  so  we  can  put 
food  in  it,  and  move  it  up  the  string  to  our  mouths.’ 

“You  know,  that  guy  fell  for  that  story,  hook,  line  and  sinker!” 


3.  The  Gallery  ‘Makes  Life  Bigger. 


Just  as  we  had  underestimated  the  reach  of  influence  which  the 
Gallery  would  exert  around  the  world,  we  also  underestimated  the 
breadth  of  interests  and  activities  which  a  tactile  gallery  could 
represent  to  a  blind  audience.  But  after  we  saw  how  receptive  and 
apperceptive  our  blind  visitors  were  to  our  first  series  of  exhibits,  we 
realized  that  our  possibilities  were  virtually  as  limitless  as  any  other 
gallery’s  toward  any  other  audience. 

“It  makes  life  bigger,”  said  one  blind  visitor  about  the  Gallery 
after  he  had  visited  several  different  exhibitions.  An  another  guest 
likened  her  several  visits  to  taking  different  trips,  not  only  to 
different  places  but  to  different  eras  of  history. 

Our  first  exhibit,  as  we  noted  earlier,  sought  to  provide  the 
broadest  possible  exposure  to  art,  and  evolved  as  sort  of  a  representa¬ 
tive  history  of  art,  dating  from  about  20,000  B.C.  to  the  present 
day.  All  those  sculptures  represented  either  animal  or  human 
forms,  and  were  selected  mainly  to  provide  the  blind  with  the  finest 
works  we  could  obtain  for  the  occasion.  Then  we  tried  to  broaden 
the  experience  by  elaborating  on  the  pieces,  associating  them  with 
the  times  and  cultures  which  produced  them.  From  our  earliest 
responses,  we  learned  never  to  underestimate  the  endless  range  of  a 
blind  person’s  interest  in  all  human  history  and  activities. 

Our  exhibits,  for  instance,  have  ranged  from  African  sculpture 
to  Oriental  pieces  to  Eskimo  art.  Some  of  the  Oriental  pieces 
dated  from  the  seventh  century  before  Christ,  and  that  exhibit  was 
followed  by  one  wholly  comprised  of  contemporary  works. 

As  we  broadened  the  range  of  subjects  for  our  exhibits,  we  also 
broadened  our  appreciation  for  what  we  could  learn  from  watching 
blind  people  “viewing”  these  art  pieces.  In  “Sculptures  of  the 
American  West,”  for  example,  we  learned  that  blind  people  can 
appreciate  the  distinctive  development  of  muscles  in  the  backs 
of  Indian  men  of  that  period.  We  sighted  people  tend  to  look  at 
other  human  creatures  from  the  front,  so  our  eyes  limit  us  in  ways 
that  the  hands  of  the  blind  can  overcome. 

Of  course  we  also  learned  of  certain  limits  in  the  capacity  of  the 
blind  to  perceive  tactile  art,  as  when  we  opened  an  exhibit  of 
wooducts.  We  discovered  that  the  incised  plates  were  not  sufficiently 
definable  for  the  blind  to  perceive  any  details  through  their  finger¬ 
tips. 

More  importantly,  we  discovered  that  even  in  the  face  of  un¬ 
expected  adversity,  our  blind  visitors  almost  always  had  such  curious, 
bright,  percipient,  wide-open  and  wide-ranging  minds  that  they 
would  turn  virtually  any  experience  into  an  education.  And  this 
realization  in  turn  loosened  us  up  in  our  planning,  so  that  we  even 
experimented  with  a  variety  of  exhibits — to  the  mutual  enlighten¬ 
ment  of  us  all. 
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This  capsulated  review  of  our  early  exhibits  is  intended  to  show 
( 1)  how  our  understanding  of  tactile  art  appreciation  reached  into 
more  and  more  areas  of  life;  (2)  how  more  and  more  art  collectors 
and  artists  too  become  intrigued  by  this  new  idea;  and  (3)  how 
much  greater  art  can  become  as  a  life  force  when  it  is  appreciated 
not  just  for  art’s  sake,  but  for  humanity’s. 

Beginning  with  three  successive  monthly  exhibits  in  March, 
April,  and  May  of  1967,  on  African  sculpture,  Chinese  jade,  and 
athletic  figures,  here’s  how  it  all  developed: 

— African  sculpture.  This  exhibit  taught  some  vivid  lessons  about 
African  cultures  and  history,  but  it  offered  even  more  in  immediate 
experience.  This  was  the  first  exposure  many  visitors  had  had 
to  ebony  and  to  African  furs,  which  they  were  keenly  appreciative 
toward.  It  also  gave  them  a  chance  to  feel  know  textures  in  un¬ 
expected  roles,  as  with  the  grass  skirt  which  provoked  lively  discus¬ 
sion  and  comment. 

— Chinese  jade.  This  collection,  lent  by  Col.  and  Mrs.  Van  White 
of  Mebane,  N.C.,  provided  an  opportunity  to  discuss  the  history 
of  China,  stressing  the  various  dynasties  and  their  influences; 
sociology  of  Oriental  life  and  the  pectdiar  sociology  of  cultural 
art;  and  the  physical  properties  of  jade,  where  and  how  it  is  mined, 
and  how  it  is  crafted.  Among  its  pieces  were  a  jade  water  buffalo,  a 
bear,  ink-brush  stands,  a  Ming  Dynasty  goldfish  bowl,  a  Tao  figure, 
and  other  superb  examples. 
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— Athletic  figures.  Joe  Brown,  who  was  a  boxer,  a  football  player 
and  wrestler  before  becoming  a  well-known  American  sculptor,  lent 
this  exhibit  to  the  Gallery  and  then  came  to  Raleigh  to  make 
several  public  addresses  about  the  whole  concept  of  tactile  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  sculpture.  He  said  on  several  occasions  that  he  felt  his  work 
was  being  enhanced  by  being  handled.  Blind  “viewers,”  by  the 
way,  were  not  only  able  to  appreciate  the  figures  involved  in 
swimming,  basketball,  relay  racing,  discus  throwing,  boxing,  and  so 
on,  they  were  even  able  to  distinguish  the  difference  between 
holds  allowed  in  collegiate  wrestling  and  those  permitted  in  profes¬ 
sional  wrestling. 

— Sculptures  of  the  American  West.  Younger  boys  seemed  to 
be  particularly  interested  in  this  exhibit  over-all,  but  almost  all 
visitors  were  impressed  with  Will  Rogers.  We  listened  to  records 
which  revealed  his  philosophy  and  humor,  and  which  also  related 
events  of  that  period  to  enliven  perception  of  other  pieces  in 
the  exhibit. 

— Animal  sculptures.  From  the  Egyptian  bronze  cat  figure  dated 
in  the  fifth  dynasty  to  the  sculpture  of  the  horse  cast  by  Manfred 
von  Diephold  in  1958,  this  exhibit  was  one  of  the  most  popular  of 
all,  and  it  provoked  lively  discussions  over  various  pieces.  Sighted 
observers  were  also  able  to  learn  new  information  about  animals, 
even  common  domesticated  animals,  from  listening  to  the  blind 
visitors  talk  as  they  felt  the  various  forms.  And  the  blind  were 
able  to  learn  much  related  information,  as  for  example  with 
the  Egyptian  folklore  and  mythology  that  surrounds  the  image  and 
symobolism  of  the  cat. 

— Pre-Columbian  Sculptures  and  Persian  Artifacts.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Milton  Fishmann  of  St.  Louis  lent  this  exhibit  to  the  Gallery 
and  were  so  impressed  with  its  success  that  they  donated  the  entire 
collection  for  the  Gallery’s  permanent  holdings.  Blind  visitors 
were  often  amazed  to  learn  that  the  clay  figures  they  were  holding 
dated  from  200-400  A.D.,  had  been  buried  with  the  dead  below 
the  earth’s  present  surface,  and  had  been  recovered  in  nearly 
perfect  condition.  Relief  maps,  Braille  legends,  and  recorded 
lessons,  along  with  the  personal  guidance  of  Museum  volunteers, 
educated  both  blind  and  sighted  visitors  to  the  cultural  and  historical 
associations  of  major  works  in  the  exhibit.  The  Museum  personnel 
and  volunteers,  by  the  way,  had  been  prepared  by  the  curator  of 
pre-Columbian  art  from  the  Princeton  University  Art  Gallery. 

Woodcuts  and  Wester?i  Sculpture.  Aside  from  the  disappointment 
of  finding  that  the  woodcut  incisions  were  too  subtle  to  be  per¬ 
ceived  by  the  blind,  this  exhibit  taught  us  many  successful  lessons 
too.  Cavalry  hats,  buckskin  chaps,  Indian  moccasins  and  so  on 
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presented  students  with  a  picture  of  the  legendary  “wild  West" 
that  they  could  not  have  found  in  a  hundred  books.  The  exhibit 
also  included  one  of  the  earliest  known  plates  used  for  printing 
Braille  and  raised  letters  for  the  blind. 

Kinetic  art.  The  Swedish  Institute  for  Cultural  Relations  with 
Foreign  Countries  produced  this  unique  show  focusing  directly  on 
sensory  and  tactile  perception,  rather  than  viewing.  The  twenty- 
one  works  included,  for  example,  a  sculpture  that  vibrated  when  it 
was  embraced,  and  an  electronic  globe  which  produced  various 
sounds  when  approached  by  a  person.  The  exhibit  broke  h  orn 
traditional  formats,  and  produced  some  extraordinary  perceptual 
experiences  for  both  blind  and  sighted  visitors  to  the  Gallery. 

The  Posed  Figure.  Figure  studies  from  various  cultures  and 
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from  around  the  world — Europe,  Africa,  India,  and  so  on- — 
comprised  this  popular  exhibit.  Selections  emphasized  the  dance, 
with  works  by  Degas,  Maillol,  Bourdelle,  Duchamp-Villion,  and 
Gerhard  Marks.  Blind  students  combined  visits  to  this  show  with 
field  trips  to  the  North  Carolina  School  of  the  Arts  in  Winston- 
Salem,  where  they  learned  much  about  both  dance  and  drama  from 
student  instructors.  They  felt  their  way  through  the  details  of 
productions  in  the  performing  arts,  tracing  the  faces  of  student 
actors  as  they  made  up  for  their  roles.  And  they  felt  the  taut  muscles 
of  dance  students  in  basic  positions  and  gruntingly  imitated  the 
poses  and  movements. 

[Students  at  North  Carolina  State  University  volunteered  to 
arrange  these  field  trips  to  the  School  of  the  Arts — along  with  other 
trips  for  blind  students  to  concerts  and  night-club  appearances  some 
of  which  featured  blind  musicians.] 

Musical  Instruments  Throughout  the  World.  This  exhibit  of 
eighty-one  instruments  from  nineteen  countries  was  divided  into 
three  groups:  woodwinds,  strings,  and  percussion.  They  were 
arranged  to  show  the  evolution  of  instruments  and  to  convey  the 
historical  impact  of  music  in  its  various  forms  on  human  cultures. 
Featured  in  the  exhibit  were  four  African  instruments  and  a 
sounding  sculpture,  “Percussion  with  Two  Cones”,  which  were  all 
donated  to  the  Gallery’s  permanent  collection.  Frequently  during 
this  show  blind  visitors  would  form  combos  to  play  various  instru¬ 
ments,  especially  the  Indian  sitar.  On  one  such  occasion,  one  young 
man  played  a  harmonium  from  India,  while  another  played  a 
melodion  from  Russia,  and  other  blind  visitors  accompanied  them 
on  gourds  from  Peru  and  a  marumba  from  Africa. 
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Pre-Columbian,  Oceanic ,  and  African  Sculpture.  Sixty-four  items 
— including  headdresses,  shields,  spears,  intricately  carved  ivory  and 
ebony  figures,  a  canoe  plank,  and  a  New  Guinea  rattan  headdress 
with  attached  glass  skirt — represented  three  distinct  cultures  in 
this  exhibition.  The  works  were  chosen  to  reflect  aspects  of  everyday 
life  and  insights  into  the  religions  of  the  three  cultures,  pointing- 
out  both  their  differences  and  their  similarities. 

Portraits  in  Sculpture.  This  show  comprised  thirty-two  “por¬ 
traits”,  both  of  famous  people  from  the  past  and  of  living  persons. 
Materials  were  also  made  available  to  enhance  visitors’  under¬ 
standings  of  the  subjects.  With  Abraham  Lincoln,  for  example,  a 


Braille  transcript  of  the  Gettysburg  Address  was  provided  along  with 
recordings  and  books  relating  to  the  Civil  War;  and  with  Winston 
Churchill,  there  were  recordings  of  his  own  voice,  copies  of  his 
books,  and  even  an  excerpt  from  the  diary  of  the  sculptress  describ¬ 
ing  her  visits  with  the  British  statesman  when  she  was  creating 
his  bust.  An  interesting  anecdote  arose  from  the  display  of  a  bust  of 
North  Carolina’s  governor,  Dan  K.  Moore.  One  of  the  blind  students 
feeling  the  face  of  the  bust  noticed  immediately  that  the  governor 
had  once  suffered  a  broken  nose — a  diagnosis  that  was  later  con- 
firmed  by  the  governor. 


Gov.  Scott,  M  iss  Switzer  and  Charles  Stanford  looking  at  an  African  tribal  stool. 
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Eskimo  art.  Carvings  from  bone,  tusk,  and  soapstone  were 
included  in  this  unusual  show.  They  represented  hunters,  animals 
(including  such  as  polar  bears,  seals,  and  walruses),  and  other  aspects 
of  that  far  North  culture  which  seemed  so  different  and  intriguing 
to  the  blind  visitors.  Relating  some  of  the  carvings  to  magical 
or  religious  purposes  afforded  insights  into  Eskimos’  history  and 
sociology. 

Glass.  This  show  was  put  together  in  response  to  a  public  appeal 
addressed  to  all  North  Carolinians.  Forty-five  individuals  from  across 
the  state  lent  the  gallery  pieces  from  their  private  collections  of 
glass,  providing  a  variety  of  textures,  shapes,  subjects,  periods,  and 
artists.  Written  material  on  the  history  of  artistic  creations  of 
glass  was  distributed  to  both  blind  and  sighted  visitors. 

School  of  Design  Project  for  Students.  Students  from  the  North 
Carolina  State  University’s  School  of  Design  used  new  concepts,  new 
materials,  and  new  approaches  to  create  the  pieces  for  this  show 
especially  for  tactile  perception.  This  was  another  exhibit  which 
was  highly  popular  with  sighted  visitors  as  well  as  the  blind,  educat¬ 
ing  many  of  them  to  new  trends  in  the  art  of  design.  The  design 
students  said  afterward  that  the  experience  had  helped  enrich  their 
own  understanding  of  their  art  and  of  the  public  appreciation  for 
design. 

fohn  Cody.  The  young  California  artist,  who  specializes  in  work¬ 
ing  in  serpentine  and  marble  with  tools  of  his  own  forging, 
arranged  for  more  than  twenty  private  collectors  to  lend  pieces 
of  his  work  to  the  Gallery  for  this  special  show.  The  works  were 
mainly  of  babies  and  reptiles,  which  were  appreciated  broadly. 

The  show  was  so  popular  that  it  travelled  for  three  months  after¬ 
ward  to  other  art  centers  in  the  South,  and  in  every  area  it  was  the 
first  time  an  exhibition  had  been  held  especially  for  handicapped 
people.  It  attracted  large  turnouts  everywhere. 

Mechanical  Coin  Boxes.  This  group  of  twenty-three  pieces,  dating 
from  1869,  covered  the  major  mechanical  toys  made  during  the  late 
nineteenth  century.  To  adults  it  recalled  similar  toys  of  their 
childhood,  while  to  the  young  it  confirmed  and  vivified  the  stories 
they  had  heard  from  their  elders.  Since  so  many  of  the  toys  were 
still  in  working  order,  the  exhibit  was  a  kind  of  penny  arcade  for 
many  visitors. 

Ernest  Illman.  This  noted  North  Carolina  artist  has  welded  farm, 
garage  and  household  items,  spare  parts,  and  old  bits  of  machinery 
into  whimsical  and  fantastical  sculptures.  The  show  had  the  effect  of 
showing  blind  people  that  they  too  could  create  art  from  ordinary 
objects.  Students  especially  were  interested  in  this  exhibit  and  often 
expressed  a  desire  to  try  something  themselves  along  this  line. 


Curator’s  Choice  of  Curios  from  the  Collection.  Weapons  of 
war  from  Persia,  the  Goddess  of  Mercy  from  China,  Mayan  toys, 
African  musical  instruments — these  were  just  some  of  the  pieces 
that  went  into  this  diverse  and  fascinating  exhibit.  The  show  was 
correlated  with  other  materials  to  integrate  man  with  his  environ- 
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ment  transcending  various  cultures.  Dating  all  the  way  back  to 
1500  B.C.,  the  pieces  ranged  from  Oriental  and  African  to  Byzantine 
and  American  Indian. 

Seas  hells  from  the  Seashore.  A  variety  of  shells ,  sea  fauna  and 
driftwood  created  the  atmosphere  of  the  seashore  so  authentically 
that  it  fascinated  many  visitors — adult  and  child,  blind  and  sighted — 
who  had  never  been  to  the  seashore,  walked  on  a  beach,  or  handled 
a  seashell.  The  hundred  and  thirty  specimens  included  fifty-four 
varieties  of  seashells,  ranging  from  a  large  helmet  shell  of  the 
Caribbean  to  a  small,  two-colored  clam  shell  from  Japan.  Altogether 
they  reached  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  to  the  Indian  Ocean, 
from  the  African  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Australian 
shores  of  the  Coral  Sea. 

North  Carolina  potters.  Another  show  which  was  so  popular 
with  sighted  visitors  as  with  the  blind,  this  collection  was  made  up 
from  pieces  submitted  by  potters  from  across  the  state.  The  potters 
had  been  asked  to  select  works  which  would  be  of  particular 
interest  to  the  blind,  but  their  selections  proved  to  be  intriguing  for 
the  sighted  as  well,  who  appreciated  an  opportunity  to  investigate 
and  study  the  myriad  finishes  and  textures  of  pottery. 


'Hie  Orient.  Dating  from  the  seventh  century  B.C.  to  the 
nineteenth  century  A.D.,  this  remarkable  collection  of  pieces 
explained  much  valuable  information  about  the  Orient  to  blind 
visitors,  and  related  its  importance  to  their  own  lives.  The  articles 
included  such  a  diverse  array  as  burial  figures  in  unglazed  terra 
cotta,  jade  carvings  of  sage  gentlemen,  bronze  vessels,  stone  heads  of 
gods,  currency,  portable  writing  boxes,  vases,  and  altar  pieces.  They 
were  lent  by  many  interested  patrons  who  continued  to  give 
valuable  aid  to  the  Gallery. 

Contemporary  Life.  This  was  another  exhibit  which  cultivated 
helpful  patrons  for  the  Gallery,  who  lent  their  twentieth-century 
pieces  made  of  a  variety  of  materials.  But  the  value  of  this  exhibit 
reached  further  to  teach  us  some  interesting  lessons.  Many  of  these 
modern  pieces  were  abstract,  but  we  found  that  blind  “viewers” 
cotdd  appreciate  them  deeply  if  they  could  be  related  to  known 
objects.  Our  earliest  impressions  had  suggested  that  abstract  art  is 
essentially  beyond  the  appreciation  of  the  blind,  but  later  the  exhibit 
of  kinetic  art  had  tended  to  refute  that  impression.  Finally,  the 
exhibit  in  “Contemporary  Life”  confirmed  that  any  inadequacy  lay 
in  our  presentation,  rather  than  in  the  capacity  of  the  blind  to 
appreciate  abstract  art. 


Afterword  —  I  by  Miss  Mary  Switzer 


“A  bli?id  man  studies  by  his  touch,  the  relationship  required 
between  the  parts  of  a  whole  to  enable  it  to  be  called 
beautiful .” 

—  Denis  Diderot 


M  iss  Mary  Switzer 


The  Mary  Duke  Biddle  Gallery  for  the  Blind  at  the  North 
Carolina  Museum  of  Art  in  Raleigh  is  the  realization  of  a  dream 
for  many  people,  one  of  whom  was  Allen  Eaton.  Dr.  Eaton’s  book, 
Beauty  f or  the  Sighted  and  the  Blind,  helped  to  set  the  tone  of 
this  project,  emphasizing  the  importance  of  experiencing  beauty 
through  the  sense  of  touch.  It  was  a  painful  loss  to  all  of  us  who 
love  and  enjoy  beauty  when  he  died  in  1962,  at  a  train  station  on  his 
way  to  Raleigh  to  talk  with  Charles  Stanford  about  the  idea  of 
the  gallery. 

Helen  Keller  also  gave  great  encouragement  to  the  idea  of 
opening  museum  services  to  the  blind,  and  she  inspired  not  only 
other  blind  people  but  sighted  people  too  to  enjoy  the  wondrous 
beauty  of  the  world  around  them.  In  her  foreword  to  Dr.  Eaton’s 
book,  she  noted  that  a  blind  person  with  an  artistic  sense  is 
“doubly  thrilled  when,  through  his  hand,  he  meets  the  imagination 
of  another,  bodied  forth  in  a  graceful  statue,  an  exquisite  vase, 
an  ancient  implement  endowed  with  poetic  symbolism.” 

How  truly  Helen  Keller  would  have  seen  her  idea  proved  as 
reality  if  she  could  have  experienced  the  blind  visitors  to  the 
Mary  Duke  Biddle  Gallery  sensing  every  curve  of  her  head  in  the 
bust  of  her  created  by  sculptor  Joe  Davidson. 

And  there  were  others  whose  ideas  and  dreams  have  been 
realized  in  this  unique  Gallery,  mainly  among  them  Charles  W. 
Stanford,  Jr.  As  curator  of  education  and  later  as  director  of  the 
North  Carolina  Museum  of  Art,  he  nurtured  the  idea  from  its 
inception  through  to  a  functioning  service  to  society.  The  dream 
began,  in  fact,  when  he  acquired  a  collection  of  authentic  works  of 
ancient  art,  especially  sculpture  and  archeological  artifacts,  to 
teach  blind  students  from  the  State  School  for  the  Blind  in 
Raleigh  the  history  of  art  and  civilization. 

Moreover,  the  Gallery  represents  the  fulfillment  of  the  dreams 
of  many  blind  people  throughout  the  world,  who  yearn  as  fully  as 
any  sighted  people  for  true  aesthetic  experiences.  The  responses  of 
blind  visitors  to  this  Gallery,  and  to  others  which  have  followed 
its  model  program,  testify  to  the  importance  of  this  ingredient 
in  anyone’s  life,  blind  or  sighted.  And  they  also  demonstrate  for 
us  that  this  idea  has  erased  one  of  the  saddest  barriers  that  used 
to  exist  between  blind  and  sighted  people. 

Finally,  the  Gallery  fulfills  a  dream  that  I  have  long  had  myself, 
as  a  person,  as  a  citizen,  as  a  federal  administrator  responsible 
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for  the  rehabilitation  of  disabled  people  throughout  this  country 
for  more  than  twenty  years.  I  have  followed  a  consistent  goal  of 
persuading  citizens  and  legislators,  influential  people  and  handi¬ 
capped  people  themselves,  that  we  are  all  equal  in  our  need  for  a 
satisfying  life,  and  we  are  all  equally  deserving.  Yet  it  has  been  clear 
that  public  programs  generally  do  not  emphasize  the  importance 
of  accessibility  to  most  important  aspects  of  life,  the  development 
of  the  aesthetic  sense  and  the  true  enjoyment  of  beauty.  It  has 
also  been  clear  that  the  need  for  bridges  between  handicapped 
people  and  the  rest  of  society  is  a  major  need  in  our  country. 

There  were  many  significant  elements  in  the  development  of 
the  Mary  Duke  Biddle  Gallery  for  the  Blind.  The  first  was  the 
generosity  and  understanding  of  the  officers  of  the  Mary  Duke 
Biddle  Foundation,  especially  Dr.  and  Mrs.  James  Semans  of 
Durham,  N.C.  (Mary  Duke  Biddle  Semans  is  Mrs.  Biddle’s 
daughter.)  The  Semanses,  conscious  of  Mrs.  Biddle’s  deep  interest 
in  blind  people,  personally  favored  this  project  over  several 
alternatives  to  make  a  permanent  contribution  to  the  blind  citizens 
of  their  state  of  North  Carolina. 

The  active  support  of  former  Governors  T erry  Sanford,  Dan  K. 
Moore,  and  Robert  VV.  Scott,  and  most  importantly  of  former  first 
ladies  Mrs.  Sanford,  Mrs.  Moore,  and  Mrs.  Scott  helped  persuade 
legislators  and  others  of  the  importance  of  the  Gallery  and  of  the 
state’s  art  program  as  a  whole. 

Those  interested  in  the  education  of  the  blind  in  North  Carolina, 


as  well  as  officials  of  the  State  Commission  for  the  Blind  (responsible 
for  services  and  rehabilitation  for  blind  adults)  shared  in  the  talks 
which  led  to  the  planning  and  development  of  the  Gallery.  In¬ 
deed,  the  Gallery  is  an  outstanding  example  of  cooperation  between 
public  and  private  resources,  between  federal  and  state  operations, 
and  among  various  agencies  of  the  same  government. 

The  Gallery  also  represents  a  government’s  responsible 
reaction  to  the  needs  of  its  people.  The  eleven  or  twelve  thousand 
blind  citizens  of  North  Carolina  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing 
that  their  museum,  supported  in  part  by  their  taxes,  provides  for 
them  on  an  equal  basis  with  all  other  citizens. 

I  lie  Board  of  Directors  of  the  State  Art  Museum,  especially 
under  the  chairmanship  of  the  late  Dr.  Robert  Lee  Humber,  has 
been  especially  supportive.  In  contrast  with  the  administrations  of 
some  museums  of  the  country,  this  board  has  been  characterized 
by  open-mindness  and  a  willingness  to  experiment,  to  adapt,  and 
to  reach  out. 

One  of  the  unique  features  of  this  project  is  the  involvement 
of  the  federal  government.  About  a  decade  before  President  Lyndon 
Johnson  proposed  the  National  Foundation  for  the  Arts  and 
Humanities,  the  U.S.  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  granted  a 
research  fellowship  to  Allen  Eaton,  which  resulted  in  the  book 
articulating  ideals  which  are  expressed  in  this  Gallery.  Then  the 
first  grants  made  by  a  federal  agency  to  finance  planning  for  the 
gallery  were  awarded  before  there  was  a  truly  active  program  for 
federal  support  for  the  arts. 

It  was  a  dramatic  and  perhaps  revolutionary  idea  at  the  time, 
in  those  early  days  of  planning  and  development;  but  since  there  has 
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been  a  gl  owing  recognition  of  the  need  for  more  public  programs 
which  follow  these  same  ideals,  which  seek  the  same  goals.  Con¬ 
structive  assistance  to  add  quality  to  life,  instead  of  demeaning  it 
in  any  way,  should  be  a  stated  objective  of  public  programs 
anywhere  and  in  any  area  of  life. 

Since  the  establishment  of  the  Mary  Duke  Biddle  Gallery,  a 
number  of  other  museums  have  watched  with  admiration — and 
apparently  with  envy,  since  some  have  sought  to  imitate  the  service. 
The  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Office  has  also  provided  support 
for  a  project  in  California  providing  a  traveling  show  of  objects 
that  can  be  “viewed”  through  touch. 

I  think  we  have  to  admit  that  museums  have  been  a  rather 
specialized  part  of  life.  There  are  millions  of  people  in  this  country 
who  never  go  to  museums  and  who  are  not  interested  in  them. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  an  increasing  number  of  publicly 
supported  state  and  local  museums  that  have  come  into  existence  by 
public  demand  and  are  supported  by  governments  because  the 
people  of  these  communities  want  them  and  use  them.  The  original 
stimulation  may  come  from  an  individual  or  a  group  wishing  to 
make  a  particular  contribution,  but  the  credit  for  garnering  public 
support  to  sustain  such  projects  must  go  to  the  majority  of  our 
citizens,  whose  will  is  reflected  in  that  support. 

So  I  believe  that  people  are  ready  to  support  such  projects  at 
many  other  museums  around  the  country.  I  believe  that  this  publica¬ 
tion  may  help  some  of  them  to  consider  such  an  undertaking. 

In  a  sense,  this  can  be  a  “do-it-yourself’  handbook  which  can 
multiply  the  fruits  of  the  many  investments  made  in  the  Mary 
Duke  Biddle  Gallery  for  the  Blind.  It  can  convey  this  experience, 
its  problems,  their  solutions,  and  it  can  suggest  paths  of  development 
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that  can  be  adapted  to  particular  museums.  It  can  reassure  those 
who  are  cautious  that  selected  art  objects  are  not  damaged  by  being 
handled.  And  it  can  satisfy  the  skeptics  that  even  we  the  sighted 
have  much  to  learn  and  much  to  gain  from  the  operation  of  such 
a  gallery. 

Let  us  remember  that  one  of  the  main  objectives  of  this  whole 
project  has  been  communication — Communication  of  aesthetic 
enjoyment  to  the  blind,  communiction  of  shared  experiences  between 
blind  and  sighted  people,  and  communication  between  student 
and  teacher  of  important  lessons  of  life  and  history. 

The  blind  and  the  sighted  have  a  great  deal  to  learn  from 
one  another,  and  the  exchange  will  benefit  both  groups.  Remember 
the  line  from  King  Lear :  “A  man  may  see  how  the  world  goes  with 
no  eyes.” 


It  was  a  painful  loss  to  all  of  us  when  Miss  Switzer  died  in 
1971  after  completing  this  “Afterword” . — CWS,Jr. 
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M iss  Switzer  unveiling  statue  of  Helen  Keller. 


Tribute  to 

Mary  Elizabeth  Switzer  ( 1900-1971 ) 

Mr.  Warren  Bledsoe,  Dept,  of  H.E.  W.  has  given  us  permission  to  duplicate  this 
article  from  “Blindness” .) 

Of  Miss  Switzer’s  honors  and  doctor’s  degrees  nothing  need 
be  said  here.  How  well  deserved  they  were  can  best  be  appreciated 
by  considering  the  resources  for  the  rehabilitation  of  the  blind 
which  owe  their  existence  to  financial  support  from  the  budget  she 
administered,  and  administered  very  personally.  Not  only  did 
she  have  the  final  “aye”  and  “nay”  concerning  184  research  and 
demonstration  grants  made  between  1954  and  1970,  but  many  were 
her  ideas  in  the  first  place.  Concurrent  with  these  innovative 
projects  which  were  especially  dear  to  her,  her  administration  saw 
a  great  expansion  of  the  regular  day  to  day  vocational  rehabilitation 
service  under  State-Federal  matching  funds,  resulting  ultimately 
in  tripling  the  numer  of  yearly  rehabilitations  of  blind  clients. 

It  was  a  grant  from  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Administration 
made  while  Miss  Switzer  was  commissioner  which  furnished  the 
editorial  board  and  editor  which  made  the  series  of  AAWB's 
BLINDNESS  possible.  And  it  was  also  upon  her  recommendation 
of  AAWB  that  Miss  Isabella  Diamond  was  persuaded  to  become  the 
first  editor  of  BLINDNESS. 

Miss  Diamond  gave  the  annual  its  publication  style,  its  policy  of 
respect  for  personality  as  the  most  important  leverage  in  the 
rehabilitation  process  and  expression  of  that  respect  by  reviatlizing 
history  and  biography  in  the  literature  of  blindness.  This  dedication 
to  Miss  Switzer  is  also  a  salute  to  Miss  Diamond  who,  in  hundreds 
of  colloquies  with  workers  for  the  blind  and  with  Miss  Switzer, 
made  a  unique  contribution  to  understanding  between  the  source 
of  power  and  the  grass  roots.  Miss  Diamond  also  brought  wit  and 
wisdom  to  the  task  of  making  writers  out  of  dedicated  men  and 
women  of  action  in  the  field  of  work  for  the  blind,  more  concerned 
with  what  they  were  doing  than  in  recording  it.  BLINDNESS 
is  probably  the  only  publication  in  the  rehabilitation  field  to 
have  a  founding  editor  with  a  Bryn  Mawr  sense  of  humor,  the  looks 
and  manners  of  a  marquise  under  the  old  regime  and  an  awareness 
of  what  is  going  on  in  the  world  which  rivals  The  Washington 
Post.  No  one  ever  learned  more  about  work  for  blind  people 
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faster  than  Miss  Diamond,  and  blind  people  never  had  a  stronger 
advocate  than  she  with  Miss  Switzer,  already  a  converted  advocate 
herself,  for  the  value  of  whose  counsel  six  Secretaries  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare  vouched  with  emotion  at  her  retirement. 

One  of  the  questions  most  often  debated  in  the  field  of  work 
for  the  blind  is  the  question  of  the  “general  ”  versus  the  “categorical” 
agency  for  the  blind.  One  aspect  of  this  subject  is  seldom  given  the 
emphasis  it  should  have,  namely  the  magnitude  of  the  demands 
a  program  of  work  for  the  blind  makes  on  the  time  and  attention 
of  the  administrator  of  a  general  program. 

Sooner  or  later  blind  people  in  the  United  States  want  to  sit 
down  and  talk  with  people  at  the  top  of  programs  for  them,  and  they 
do.  It  is  an  old  American  custom,  stronger  than  law.  And  when 
they  talk  they  expect  the  same  consideration  from  the  head  of  a 
general  program  as  they  receive  h  orn  the  head  of  a  categorical  one. 
Finding  this  out,  administrators  of  general  programs  may  well 
be  tempted  to  throw  up  their  hands  and  barricade  themselves  behind 
their  palace  guards.  Years  ago  in  Washington  some  of  them  did 
this.  When  they  did,  it  was  put  on  the  tom-toms  of  work  for  the 
blind  all  over  the  land,  and  another  adverse  mark  was  chalked 
up  against  the  general  agency  concept. 

It  was  one  of  the  extraordinary  aspects  of  Miss  Switzer’s 
administrative  genius  (and  let  us  now  say  it  was  genius)  that  she 
could  as  the  years  went  on  say  a  good  word  for  the  general  approach 
without  losing  the  affection  of  workers  for  the  blind.  Perhaps 
this  was  because  her  example  came  near  to  an  impossible  ideal,  not 
only  in  the  time-she  gave  to  all  her  work,  but  the  amount  of  thought 
and  action  she  managed  to  pack  into  the  time  she  gave  to  work 
for  the  blind. 

In  a  sense  Miss  Switzer  was  always  working  when  she  was  not 
sleeping.  When  people  came  to  think  of  it  afterwards,  they  realized 
that  at  her  most  charming,  in  social  situations,  rarely  did  five 
minutes  of  conversation  not  fit  into  what  she  once  called  “conniving 
for  the  good  of  the  world.” 

It  was  much  more  than  “conniving.”  Beyond  her  tactics  her 
ethical  and  moral  statecraft  had  a  remarkably  consistent  and  durable 
strategy.  This  is  not  to  disparage  her  tactics  or  her  efficiency  in 
details.  When  she  wrote  one  of  her  brief  notes,  it  came  out  right  the 
first  time.  She  could  think  of  hundreds  of  ways  of  saying  to 
hundreds  of  people,  “I  am  here.  I  know  you  are  there.  I  expect 
your  best.” 

There  is  no  aid  to  concentration  like  sincerity  of  purpose,  and 
hers  was  not  only  impressive  in  her  clear  blue  eyes,  invisible  to  her 
blind  friends,  but  in  words  they  heard  her  speak,  while  backing 
up  those  words  with  action.  This  was  sometimes  a  little  breathtaking, 


as  when,  after  ten  minutes  of  conversation  with  a  brilliant  young 
hopeful,  she  arose,  went  to  her  telephone,  dialed  numbers  herself, 
loosened  red  tape  and  got  him  a  job  offer  (not  in  her  agency). 

She  was  also  perfectly  agreeable  when  she  found  it  was  not  to  his 
liking  and  went  on  to  open  a  second  door  and  a  third.  Another 
individual,  watching  her  similarly  engaged  at  the  end  of  a  long 
business  day,  said,  “Why,  she  works  .  .  .  works  as  hard  as  her  office 
force.”  Increasingly  as  she  grew  older  her  patience  with  those  of 
“tender  years’  was  exceptional. 

One  of  the  officials  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  himself  visually 
handicapped,  said,  “She’s  tough!  That  means  we  respect  her  over 
here.”  An  interesting  aspect  of  her  later  years  was  the  way  in  which 
male  egos  around  her,  which  had  once  been  a  little  (or  more  than  a 
little)  restive  with  a  woman  administrator,  quieted  down  and  be¬ 
came  her  believers  with  this  concept  of  “toughness”  as  a  main 
article  of  faith  at  first.  The  “toughness”  consisted  mainly  of  her 
remarkable  command  of  fact,  especially  where  columns  of  figures 
were  concerned,  as  when  she  was  going  through  a  budget  with  a 
congressional  committee  and  turned  to  a  particular  congressman, 
saying,  “And  this  means  $246,000  will  come  to  your  state.” 

“Isn’t  it  nice,”  said  he,  obviously  warmed,  “to  do  business  with  an 
old  pro?” 

The  profession  she  practiced  was  a  modern  version  of  the  ancient 
and  honorable  profession  known  as  statecraft,  which  we  would 
do  well  to  honor,  study  and  sustain.  We  have  not,  and  do  not  want, 
a  hereditary  governing  class  in  this  country  or  in  other  countries. 

But  it  is  crucial  to  have  the  kind  of  devotion  to  government  which 
legend  has  associated  with  certain  hereditary  governing  classes. 
Anything  which  our  educational  or  social  system  can  do  to  produce 
that  devotion  should  be  cultivated  with  every  resource  at  our 
command.  Miss  Switzer  had  no  match  in  quality,  if  not  in  quantity, 
for  infecting  the  young  with  devotion  to  causes.  She  acted  on 
cynicism  as  penicillin  does  on  bacilli. 

One  day  after  she  had  retired  she  agreed  to  give  a  kind  of 
morning  seminar  to  three  young  rebels  who  had  come  to  Washington 
not  “for  to  admire  and  for  to  see”  but  “to  disparage  and  to  ignore.” 

Her  first  words  to  them  were,  “Well,  boys,  when  the  revolution 
comes,  we’ve  got  to  be  ready  for  it.” 

What  she  meant  by  “ready”  she  did  not  say.  The  dialectic  and 
what  to  do  about  it,  however,  she  had  pondered  longer  ago  than 
the  year  before.  Like  Justice  Holmes  she  had  been  over  it  with 
Harold  Laski  who,  while  he  was  exchanging  letters  with  Holmes, 
was  one  of  Miss  Switzer’s  instructors  at  Radcliffe.  However,  this  had 
never  stopped  various  administrators  from  trusting  her  with  virtually 
any  responsibility  she  was  willing  to  undertake,  from  keeping  the 
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lid  on  germ  warfare  during  World  War  II  to  managing  a  budget 
of  seven  billion  dollars  two  years  before  she  retired. 

On  that  morning  late  in  her  life,  talking  with  the  young,  and 
listening  to  them,  she  apparently  made  nothing  of  her  old  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  revolutionary  theory.  Instead,  figuratively  she  led  her 
preceptees  out  onto  the  barricades,  gave  them  an  airing,  then 
brought  them  back  in  again  to  the  more  realistic  arena,  having 
props  of  in-baskets,  filing  cabinets  and  telephones,  sweat,  tears,  and 
laughter,  but  no  blood.  Finally  she  said  she  was  a  member  of  the 
establishment  and  a  bureaucrat,  leaving  her  visitors  a  little  mystified 
by  the  extraordinary  being  she  was,  but  convinced  that  if  all 
bureaucrats  were  like  her,  the  world  might  yet  be  saved.  More  than 
that,  she  made  them  feel  she  liked  them  and  understood  how  they 
felt. 

In  1967  Miss  Switzer  addressed  the  graduating  class  of  the  Perkins 
School  and  said,  “One  of  the  things  to  keep  in  mind  is  that  there 
is  no  magic  to  training  people  for  particular  jobs,  no  matter  what 
their  capabilities  or  handicaps  may  be.  It  is  a  question  rather  of 
taking  the  trouble  to  find  out  what  is  truly  suitable  for  people 
with  all  kinds  of  differences;  not  merely  what  is  available,  but  what 
is  within  the  individual’s  capacity.  What  does  he  want  to  do? 

What  does  he  flourish  doing?  What  has  the  greatest  chance  of 
making  him  glad  to  live  with  himself?” 

It  mattered  to  her  very  much  whether  young  people  were  glad 
to  live  with  themselves  and  also  within  the  country  which  had 
bred  them. 

That  same  day  at  Perkins  she  said,  “From  the  great  globe  in  the 
hall,  which  was  touched  by  Dr.  Howe  and  Laura  Bridgman,  there 
are  constant  reminders  that  go  back  to  a  founder  with  a  special 
kind  of  genius  that  warmed  everyone  around  him  to  his  causes. 

“As  you  have  touched  the  things  which  they  touched,  it  brings 
the  great  past  very  close,  especially  as  we  remember  that  it  was 
Lafayette  himself  who  admonished  Howe  to  come  back  to  America 
and  look  after  American  liberty  .  .  .  There  is  everything  in  the 
United  States;  and  all  of  us — far  more  than  we  realize — are 
inheritors  of  treasures  which  have  come  from  the  brave,  the  faithful 
and  the  useful.” 

There  was  one  thing  Miss  Switzer  undoubtedly  hoped  her  friends 
and  colleagues  who  cherished  her  example  would  do  in  her  memory 
when  she  was  no  longer  with  them.  This  was  to  carry  on  in  her 
name  the  education  of  the  young  to  greatness,  sparing  no  pains. 

The  one  gift  which  she  especially  valued  on  her  retirement  was 
an  award  to  go  to  young  government  officials  .  .  .  for  innovation,  a 
word  of  which  she  was  never  afraid.  It  always  made  her  eyes  a 
little  brighter,  and  some  people  even  said  a  little  bluer,  when  she 


heard  it.  And  the  faithful  counselors  who  sometimes  stayed  her  hand 
had  to  raise  very  good  objections,  and  do  it  very  early,  if  they 
thought  it  was  crucial  to  prevent  action. 

At  Miss  Switzer’s  retirement  dinner  each  guest  received  a  small 
card  with  the  seal  of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare,  her  signature  and  the  message,  “Life  is  faith  and  love, 
but  most  of  all  hope." 

Capable  of  understanding  the  most  complex  and  sophisticated 
ideas,  she  always  returned  to  the  simple  and  universal,  applicable 
to  all  mankind.  Indeed  in  one  sense  she  was  a  universalist  in  the 
same  sense  that  Lincoln  was,  believing  that  God  intended  the 
salvation  of  all  mankind. 

Someone  suggested  that  she  should  read  Epictetus  once,  and 
a  copy  of  his  sayings  was  unearthed  and  given  to  her.  When  it  was 
returned  to  the  owner  in  recent  weeks,  in  the  midst  of  the  complex 
ideas  of  the  stoical  old  Ethiope  Greek,  a  book  marker  was  found 
which  said,  “Prayer  is  the  balm  for  every  wound.” 

f  requenters  of  Miss  Switzer’s  office  were  often  a  little  astonished 
to  see  a  prayer  which  she  had  had  framed  and  displayed  for  all  to 
see.  It  was  by  an  old  Roundhead,  Sir  Jacob  Astley,  before  the  battle 
of  Newbury,  and  it  said,  “Lord,  I  shall  be  verie  busie  this  day.  I 
may  forget  Thee,  but  doe  Thou  not  forget  me.” 

Once  she  told  a  friend  her  favorite  benediction  was,  “O  Lord, 
support  us  all  the  day  long,  until  the  shadows  lengthen,  and  the 
evening  comes,  and  the  busy  world  is  hushed,  and  the  fever  of  life 
is  over,  and  our  work  is  done.  Then  in  Thy  mercy  grant  us  a  safe 
lodging,  and  a  Holy  rest,  and  peace  at  the  last.  Amen.” 

Many  there  are  who  would  like  someday  to  be  assigned  to 
whatever  “mansion”  is  now  her  safe  lodging. 

Warren  Bledsoe 
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Afterword  II-  “Here’s  How” 


T o  translate  the  particular  experience  of  planning  and  developing 
the  Mary  Duke  Biddle  Gallery  for  the  Blind  into  general  terms 
for  other  situations,  let  us  just  summarize  the  main  points  of  this 
history: 

1 .  It  is  essential  first  to  have  a  small  group  interested  and 
committed  to  the  purpose  of  the  effort.  First  there  should  be  one 
person  of  the  museum  staff  who  assumes  major  responsibility 
for  its  development;  and  of  course  he  must  be  someone  who  is 
enthusiastic  about  the  idea.  He  must  bring  all  interested  and  relevant 
groups  in  the  community  into  the  planning  process,  especially 
those  agencies  directly  involved  with  services  for  the  blind.  Teachers 
in  the  state  schools  or  classes  for  the  blind  are  always  useful  allies, 
since  they  are  eager  for  new  experiences  for  their  pupils. 

Every  state  in  the  union  has  a  program  for  the  adult  blind  in 
the  field  of  adjustment  to  blindness  and  vocational  rehabilitation. 

It  is  essential  to  have  the  understanding  of  the  leaders  of  such 
programs,  and  if  possible  their  cooperation.  Citizens  who  serve  on 
the  boards  of  those  agencies  and  of  private  agencies  dedicated 
to  assisting  the  blind  are  likely  candidates  for  help  in  an  art- 
gallery  project.  And  finally  one  or  two  trustees  of  the  museum  should 
be  persuaded  to  support  the  project  from  its  beginnings. 

2.  One  of  the  most  important  factors  in  the  success  and  acceptance 
of  the  Mary  Duke  Biddle  Gallery  was  its  explicitly  stated  policy 
that  “No  work  of  art  will  be  purchased,  borrowed,  or  accepted  as 

a  gift  that  does  not  meet  the  same  high  standards  as  required  in  the 
museum  galleries  for  the  sighted.’’  This  principle  precludes  the 
use  of  substitutes,  copies,  reproduction  of  sculpture,  and  the  like. 

The  importance  of  having  originals  cannot  be  overestimated. 

The  psychological  effect  on  the  viewer  of  knowing  that  the  object 
being  enjoyed  by  the  sense  of  touch  is  part  of  the  Gallery’s  collection, 
either  permanent  or  borrowed,  and  is  available  to  everyone  who 
comes  to  the  museum  to  be  enjoyed  as  any  other  acquisition.  This 
is  indispensable  to  true  appreciation  of  the  objects.  It  is  a  funda¬ 
mental  principle,  maybe  the  fundamental  principle. 

3.  The  pilot  study  which  guided  plans  for  the  Mary  Duke 
Biddle  Gallery  established  early  the  principle  that  it  was  essential 
to  have  a  special  room  in  the  gallery  where  it  was  clearly  understood 
that  exhibitions  were  to  be  enjoyed  by  the  sense  of  touch. 

The  space  need  not  be  overly  large.  The  original  room  of  the 
Mary  Duke  Biddle  Gallery  was  only  sixteen  by  thirty-two  feet, 
or  just  over  500  square  feet  of  floor  space. 

4.  In  all  the  planning  for  space,  in  all  the  planning  for 
acquisitions,  in  all  the  planning  for  arrangements,  keep  above  all 
in  mind  the  convenience  and  comfort  of  blind  visitors.  The  Mary 


Duke  Biddle  Gallery  found  these  provisions  to  be  minimally  essen¬ 
tial:  ( 1)  A  relief  map,  readily  available,  showing  the  gallery’s 
layout;  (2)  a  mounted  Braille  explanation  of  how  to  use  the  space 
in  the  gallery;  (3)  specially  constructed  display  counters  enabling 
accessible  but  not  precarious  handling  of  the  object;  (4)  a  railing 
along  the  counter  to  facilitate  the  blind  person’s  movement 
through  the  exhibit;  (5)  Braille  labels  for  each  article;  and  (6) 
Braille  titles  on  the  inside  of  the  railing  opposite  the  object  to 
identify  what  the  viewer  is  “seeing”;  (7)  a  Braille  catalogue 
analyzing  what  is  included  in  the  exhibit  and,  if  possible,  each 
work  and  artist;  (8)  A  small  library  study  including,  if  possible,  art 
history  books  in  Braille  (one  or  more  of  these  may  be  obtained  from 
the  Library  of  Congress;  and  (9)  pleasant  floor-covering  material. 

5.  An  indispensable  group  of  helpers  in  the  early  days  of 
development  of  the  Mary  Duke  Biddle  Gallery  was  the  organization 
of  volunteers  who  became  the  docents  for  the  gallery.  These  people 
were  able,  by  guiding  the  blind  visitors,  to  provide  for  them  that 
personal  companionship  that  is  desirable  in  this  type  of  situation. 
The  shared  understanding  from  this  experience  for  both  the  blind 
visitors  and  the  docents  contributed  to  the  continuing  progress 

of  programs  in  the  Gallery,  and  so  to  the  Gallery’s  success. 

Most  museums  now  have  special  tape  recordings,  manually 
initiated,  which  describe  exhibits  and  interpret  the  art  on  display. 
These  recordings  can  be  usefully  incorporated  in  presenting 
exhibits  to  the  blind,  but  experience  at  the  Mary  Duke  Biddle 
Gallery  suggests  that  blind  viewers  much  prefer  having  someone 
present  with  them  to  respond  to  them  about  what  they  are  touching 
and  “seeing”. 

6.  Whatever  facility  is  provided  for  the  blind  should  also  be 
available  to  the  general  public;  but  if  the  area  is  relatively  small, 
as  it  was  in  the  original  Mary  Duke  Biddle  Gallery,  perhaps  it 
would  be  wise  to  limit  the  time  when  the  general  public  may  visit 
the  gallery.  Otherwise,  the  confusion  of  having  sighted  viewers 
around  commenting  on  the  exhibit  may  hinder  the  appreciation 
of  blind  visitors. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  San  Francisco’s  museum  exhibit 
for  the  blind,  there  is  no  such  limit  imposed — and  there  are  always 
more  sighted  visitors  than  blind  attending.  This  may  not  be  a 
problem  where  there  is  adequate  space  to  accommodate  all  who 
wish  to  come,  without  impeding  anyone’s  enjoyment;  but  the 
situation  should  be  kept  under  study,  so  that  appropriate  adjust¬ 
ments  can  be  made. 

7.  In  any  museum,  the  permanent  collection  has  a  special 
meaning  for  regular  visitors;  but  this  applies  even  more  consistently 
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to  a  museum  or  gallery  for  the  blind.  More  than  most  people, 
blind  people  depend  on  familiarity  with  their  surroundings  to 
put  them  at  comfortable  ease;  so  blind  visitors  to  the  gallery  need  to 
be  able  to  recognize  “old  friends”  among  the  art  objects  available 
for  their  enjoyment. 

Of  course  if  every  visit  brought  the  same  contact  with  the  same 
“old  friends,”  then  they  would  soon  become  boring.  But  if  visitors 
can  avail  themselves  of  changing  exhibits  as  well,  the  gallery  can  be 
at  once  an  interesting,  even  exciting,  and  yet  comfortable  and 
re-assuring  place  to  be. 


Miss  Mary  Switzer 
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Gifts  to  the  Mary  Duke  Biddle  Gallery 


ANCIENT 

Cat,  Egyptian,  18th  Dynasty 

(1580-1372  B.  C.),  bronze  on  wood  base,  b"  x  3 l/s " 

Gift  of  Miss  Katherine  Cornell 
Martha’s  Vineyard,  Mass. 

Female  Figure,  North  Syria,  Hurrite 
(1500-1800  B.  C.)  Terra  cotta,  5%"  x  l3/8" 

Female  Figure,  North  Syria,  Hurrite 
(1500-1800  B.  C.)  Terra  cotta,  6"  x  V/%" 

Female  Figure,  North  Syria,  Hurrite 
(1500-1800  B.  C.)  Terra  cotta,  63/4"  x  23/8" 

Female  Figure,  North  Syria,  Hurrite 
(1500-1800  B.  C.)  Terra  cotta,  7"  x2!/2" 

Male  Figure,  North  Syria,  Hurrite 
Terra  cotta,  4%  x  2" 

Gifts  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cedric  Marks 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Hull’s  Head ,  Persian,  Cappadocian 
(ca.  1500  B.  C.)  Terra  cotta,  4"  high 
Head  of  Pharoah,  Egyptian 
18th  Dynasty,  Marble,  8"  high 
Fish  With  Snail,  Egyptian 
Bronze,  2%  x  4 *4” 

Gifts  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred  Olsen 
Guilford,  Conn. 


CLASSICAL 

Homan  Figure,  Early  Christian? 

Stone,  3% "  high 

Gift  of  Mr.  Paul  K.  Howard,  Jr. 
Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare 
Social  Rehabilitation  Service 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Given  in  memory  of  Miss  Beth  Gotham 

Helmet,  Etruscan 

(6th-5thc.  B.  C.)  Bronze,  dia.  514” 

Com  b,  Syro- Roman 

(3rd4th  c.  A.  D.)  Bronze,  5"  x  b" 

Bell,  Coptic 

(5th-6th  c.  A.  D.)  Bronze,  4  *4  x  3*4” 

6i  Objects  including  Figures,  Textiles  and  Tools, 
Etruscan,  Graeco-Roman,  Roman,  Peruvian. 

Gifts  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred  Olsen 
Guilford,  Conn. 
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PRE-COLUMBIAN 

Standing  Woman,  Chipcuaro 
Terra  cotta,  7"  high 

Woman  Holding  Child,  Colima  (Archaic) 

Terra  cotta,  3'/2 "  high 
Standing  Man,  Colima  (Archaic) 

Terra  cotta,  6  V2"  high 
Standing  Man,  Colima  (Archaic) 

Terra  cotta,  6  I/s?"  high 
Standing  Man,  Colima  (Archaic) 

Terra  cotta,  5"  high 

Seated  Mart  with  Bowl,  Colima  (Archaic) 

Terra  cotta,  9"  high 

Kn  eeling  Woman,  Colima  (Archaic) 

Terra  cotta,  1 1 "  high 

Prisoner  with  Shackles,  Colima  (Archaic) 

Terra  cotta,  M/2"  long 
Sitting  Dog,  Colima  (Classic) 

Terra  cotta,  1  1  //'  high 

Dog  with  Head  Turned,  Colima  (Classic) 

Terra  cotta,  10"  long 

Sitting  Man  with  Helmet,  Colima  (Classic) 
I’erra  cotta,  VM/2  high 

Pregnant  Woman  Standing  with  Water  Jug, 
Jalisco  (Archaic) 

Terra  cotta,  bY/'  high 
Mask,  Jalisco  (Archaic) 

Volcanic  stone,  3"  high 
Dog,  Jalisco  (Archaic),  black 
Terra  cotta,  6  V2"  long 
Standing  Woma n,  Jalisco  (Classic) 

I’erra  cotta,  19"  high 

Woman  Kneeling  Holding  Bowl,  Jalisco  (Class 
I’erra  cotta,  16"  high 

Woman  Seated  with  Bowl,  Jalisco  (Classic) 

I’erra  cotta,  7"  high 

Woman  with  High  Hat,  Jalisco  (Classic) 

Terra  cotta,  IV2"  high 

Woman  with  High  Hat,  Jalisco  (Classic) 

Terra  cotta,  I2V2"  high 

Seated  Woman  with  Bowl,  Jalisco  (Classic) 

Terra  cotta,  1 2  V2"  high 

Man,  Mescala  (Archaic) 

Stone,  10 J/2"  high 
Man,  Mescala  (Archaic) 

Stone,  8"  high 

Man,  Mescala  (Archaic) 

Stone,  6 V2"  high 


3  Female  Figures,  Michoacan  (Archaic) 

Terra  cotta,  3"  to  6”  high 
Standing  Man,  Michoacan  (Archaic) 

Terra  cotta,  3"  high 

Standing  Woman  with  High  Hat,  Nayarit  (Archaic) 

Terra  cotta,  b"  high 

Seated  ll'oman,  Nayarit  (Classic) 

Terra  cotta,  21"  high 

Seated  Woman,  Vera  Cruz  (Classic) 

Terra  cotta,  16*4"  high 

Gifts  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Milton  Fischmann 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Standing  Figure,  Colima  (Archaic) 

Terra  cotta,  6V2"  high 

Incesario  with  spiked  decoration,  Colima 

(Michoacan),  12 *4"  high 

Female  Figure ,  Costa  Rica  (Archaic) 

Stone,  10"  high 

Anthropomorphic  Figure,  Guatamala  (Archaic) 
Stone,  13"  high 

Male  Figure  Sea  ted,  Jalisco  (Archaic) 

Terra  cotta,  6*4"  high 
Celt,  Mayan 
Stone,  3"  high 
Celt,  Mayan 
Stone,  1  V2"  high 
Amulet,  Mayan 
Jadite,  1 1/2"  x  V2" 

Two  Sets  of  Earplugs,  Mayan 
Jadite,  1  V2" 

Vase,  Mayan  (Guatemala) 

5%"  high 

Clay  Whistle,  Mayan 
6%"  high 

Clay  W  his  tie ,  Mayan 
6"  high 

Roller  Stamp,  Mayan  (Archaic) 

Terra  cotta,  3  V2"  x  1  *4 " 

Oblong  Stamp,  Mayan  (Classic) 

Terra  Cotta,  3"  x  2" 

Face,  Jaina  Island,  Mayan  (Classic) 

Terra  cotta,  2*4"  x  2V2" 

Carved  Relief,  Mayan  (Classic) 

Limestone,  37  V2"  x  22*4" 

14  Female  Figures,  Michoacan  (Archaic) 

Terra  cotta,  2*4"  to  4"  high 
Seated  Figure,  Vera  Cruz  (Archaic) 

II3/4"  high 


Squash-Shaped  Bowl,  Vera  Cruz  (3rd -9th  c.) 
Terra  cotta,  1"  high 

Standing  Smiling  Figure,  Vera  Cruz  (Classic) 
Terra  cotta,  19"  high 
Seated  Woman,  Zacatecan 
I2I/2"  high 

Gifts  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cedric  Marks 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Ring:  Bird  (Eagle?),  Mayan  (Archaic) 

Shell,  2"  x  V2" 

Ring,  Mayan  (Archaic) 

Oxidized  bronze, 

Woman  Feeding  Child,  Mayan  (Archaic) 
Terra  cotta,  3"  x  2" 

Woman  Feeding  Child,  Mayan  (Archaic) 
Terra  cotta,  3"  x  3" 

Gifts  of  Mr.  Edward  Merrin 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Yoke,  Vera  Cruz  (Classic) 

Stone 

Gift  of  Mrs.  Ann  G.  Nisenson 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Owl  Mace  Head,  Costa  Rica  (Classic) 

Stone,  2"  x  3" 

Man,  Mescala  (Archaic) 

Stone,  4  V2"  high 

Janus-Type  Head,  Peru  (Archaic) 

Stone,  5"  high 

Mace  Head,  Inca,  Peru  (Classic) 

Stone,  11/2"  x  3" 

Mace  Head,  Inca,  Peru  (Classic) 

Bronze,  1  x/2"  x  3" 

Gifts  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred  Olsen 
Guilford,  Conn. 

Man,  Mescala  (Archaic) 

Stone,  5"  x  2" 

Gift  of  Mr.  Everett  Rassiga 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Engle,  Veraguas,  Panama  (1 100-1500  A.  D.) 
Gold,  2"  x  21/4" 

Bell,  Peru  (1 100-1500  A.  D.) 

Gold,  1 1/4"  x  3/4" 

Gifts  of  Or.  Mark  Sheppard 
Tampa,  Fla. 


BOWLS 


Black  Pot ,  Colima 
Terra  cotta,  4"  x  4" 

Red  Bowl,  Mayan 
Terra  cotta,  3"  x  7  V2" 

Red  Bowl,  Jaina  Island,  Mayan 
Terra  cotta,  3"  x  7  V2" 

White  Bowl,  Jaina  Island,  Mayan 
Terra  cotta,  2Vz'  x  l3A" 

Bowl  ( Chicken),  Jaina  Island,  Mayan 
Terra  cotta,  M/2  x4" 

Three-Legged  Dish 
I'erra  cotta,  2V2"  x  4" 

Gifts  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cedric  Marks 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


PITOS 

Whistle,  Costa  Rica  (Classic) 

Terra  cotta,  M//'  x2" 

Gift  of  Mr.  Paul  Clifford 
Decatur,  Ga. 

Man,  Rattle,  Colima  (Archaic) 

Terra  cotta,  4"  x  2V/' 

Man,  Whistle,  Colima  (Archaic) 

Terra  cotta,  2  V2"  x  1  V2" 

Woman,  Rattle,  Jaina  Island,  Mayan  (Classic) 
Terra  cotta,  4V2"  x  2V2" 

Woman,  Rattle,  Jaina  Island,  Mayan  (Classic) 
Terra  cotta,  x  5" 

Woman,  Rattle,  Jaina  Island,  Mayan  (Classic) 
Terra  cotta,  6V2”  x  4" 

Woman,  Rattle,  Jaina  Island,  Mayan  (Classic) 
Terra  cotta,  8  /%  x  3  V2" 

Gifts  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cedric  Marks 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


AFRICAN 

Marionette  Figure,  Bambara  tribe,  Mai  (19th  c.) 
Wood,  36"  x  6" 

Gift  of  Miss  Helen  Thrush 
Greensboro,  N.  C. 

In  honor  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gregory  D.  Ivy, 
Orange,  Calif. 

Male  Dog,  Senufo  tribe,  Ivory  Coast 
Wood,  13"  x  6V4" 

H 

Janus-Head  Dance  Mask,  Bambara  tribe,  Mali 
Wood,  34"  x  6" 


Ibeji,  Yoruba  tribe,  Nigeria 
Wood,  IOI/2"  x  2/2" 

Ibeji,  Yoruba  tribe,  Nigeria 
Wood,  IO/2"  x  3" 

Ibeji,  Yoruba  tribe,  Nigeria 
Wood,  8/2"  x  31/2" 

Ibeji,  Yoruba  tribe,  Nigeria 
Wood,  IO/2"  x  3/2" 

Ibeji,  Yoruba  tribe,  Nigeria 
Wood,  11"  x  3/2" 

Eshu  Sceptre,  Yoruba  tribe,  Nigeria 
Wood,  16 1/2"  x  2/2" 

Shango  Sceptre,  Yoruba  tribe,  Nigeria 
Wood,  13"  x  2/2" 

Animal  horn,  Yoruba  tribe,  Nigeria 
IO/2"  high  (with  base) 

Fish 

Bronze,  4/2"  x  2" 

Fish 

Bronze,  4/2"  x  2" 

Alligator 

Wood  with  cowrie  shell  eye,  17"  x  3/2" 

2  Woven  Mats 

Grass  and  a  feather,  7  V2"  and  41/  " 

Uchu — wooden  medicine  doll 

Uchu — wooden  medicine  doll 

Uchu — wooden  medicine  doll 

Headrest,  Mashona  tribe,  Southern  Rhodesia 

Wood,  8"  x  6" 

Fertility  Mask,  Upper  Volta 
Wood,  50"  x  12" 

Gifts  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cedric  Marks 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Fap-Harp ,  Mangbetu  tribe,  Congo  (c.  1910) 

Wood,  hide,  and  gut,  24"  x  1 1" 

Marimba,  Congo 

Wood  and  gourd,  38"  x  17" 

Stool,  Badjok  tribe,  Congo  (c.  1910) 

Wood,  30"  x  13" 

Chieftain’s  Chair,  Congo  (c.  1920) 

Wood,  27"  x  10" 

Mask,  Basonge  tribe,  Congo  (c.  1880) 

Wood,  17"  x  9!4" 

Rhythm  Beater,  Senufo  tribe,  Ivory  Coast  (c.  1890) 
Wood,  51"  x  4" 

Drum,  Senufo  tribe,  Ivory  Coast  (c.  1850) 

Wood  and  hide,  35/2"  x  13" 


Ancestor  Figure,  Bambara  tribe,  Mali  (c.  1890) 
Wood,  29"  x  7" 

Antelope  Headdress,  Karumba,  Upper  Volta  (c. 
1880) 

Wood,  45"  x  17" 

Gift*  of  the  May  Foundation 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Circumcision  Set,  (19th  c.) 

Alligator  head  with  three  ivory  handle  daggers: 
18"  x  7!4" 

Two  Sierra  Leone  Figures 
Stone,  6"  and  7" 

Lake  Chad  Funerary  Figure 
Terra  cotta,  9  V2"  high 
Throwing  Knife  Decorative ly  Incised 
Bronze,  18%"  long 

Senufo  Kneeling  Figure  of  a  Mother  and  Child 
Wood,  I41/2"  x  IO/4" 

Yoruba  Ceremonial  Dish  in  the  Form  of  a  Bird 
Wood,  15/2"  x  21/2" 

Gifts  of  Mr.  Edward  H.  Merrin 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Drum,  Katab  tribe,  North  Nigeria 
Wood  and  skins,  1214"  high 

Gift  of  Mr.  Everette  Nolan 
Raleigh,  N.  C. 


OCEANIC 

Dugong  (Sea  Cow),  Nangolumi  (Australian,  1927-  ) 
Ironwood,  2%"  high,  1114"  long 

Gift  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  W.  Kriegel 
Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Shield,  New  Britain 
Wood,  66/2"  x  9/2" 

Figure  with  Snakes,  New  Britain 
Balsawood,  48"  x  5/2" 

Grave  Marker,  New  Britain 
Balsawood,  28"  x  3" 

Male  Figure ,  Carreto  tribe,  San  Bias,  R.  de  Panama 
Wood,  9"  x  2/2" 

Male  Figure ,  Irgandi  tribe,  San  Bias,  R.  de  Panama 
Wood,  15"  x  31/2" 

1 

Kamanggabi  Figure,  Korewori  River  area,  New 
Guinea 

Wood,  cowrie  shell  eyes,  47"  x  7 1/2" 

Figure ,  Kuba  tribe,  San  Bias,  R.  de  Panama 
Wood,  9"  x  3/2" 


Male  Figure ,  Kuba  tribe,  San  Bias,  R.  de  Panama 
Wood,  141/2"  x  3/2" 

Male  Figure,  Kuba  tribe,  San  Bias,  R.  de  Panama 
Wood,  11"  x  2 14 " 

Male  Figure ,  I  upak  tribe,  San  Bias,  R.  de  Panama 
Wood,  13'/2"  x  3/2" 

Wooden  staff  with  figure ,  San  Bias,  R.  de  Panama 
Wooden  staff  with  bird,  San  Bias,  R.  de  Panama 
Wooden  staff  with  bird  and  snake,  San  Bias,  R.  de 
Panama 

Wooden  staff  with  house ,  bird  and  boat,  San  Bias, 
R.  de  Panama 

Wooden  staff  with  bird,  San  Bias,  R.  de  Panama 
Wooden  staff  with  stylized  monkey,  San  Bias,  R. 
de  Panama 

Lime  Spatula,  Trobriand  Island 
Wood,  141/"  x  1!4" 

Gifts  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cedric  Marks 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Angel,  New  Guinea  (19th  c.) 

Balsa  wood,  14/2"  x  3J4" 

Spear  Thrower,  Massim  area,  New  Guinea  (19th  c.) 
Wood,  31"  x  4'/2" 

Canoe  Plank,  Massim  area,  New  Guinea  (19th  c.) 
Wood,  5' x  12' 

Headdress,  Sepik  River  area,  New  Guinea  (20th  c.) 
Woven  rattan,  grass,  and  feathers,  80"  x  24" 

Gifts  of  Mr.  Edward  Merrin 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


PERSIAN 

Ovoid  jar  with  short  neck,  Persian  (12th-14tli  c.) 
Porcelainlike,  IOI/2"  high 
Small  fruit  form  vase.  Near  Eastern  (15th  c.) 
Glass,  4 Y%"  high 

Bowl  on  unglazed  foot  ring,  Persian  (12th  c.) 
Porcelainlike,  2/2"  x  6/2" 

Gifts  of  Mrs.  Robert  Bookman 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

In  memory  of  her  husband 

Hair  Pin,  Persian  (c.  1700) 

Silver,  4*4"  x  2*4" 

Fatima,  Persian  (c.  1700) 

Brass,  5"  x  3" 

Fatima,  Persian  (c.  1700) 

Silver,  1  V2"  x  2" 


Breastplate ,  Persian  (c.  1700) 

Brass,  18"  x  5 V2" 

Breastplate ,  Persian  (c.  1700) 

Brass,  20"  x  5‘/4" 

Shield,  Persian  (c.  1700) 

Enamel,  metal,  and  fabric,  334  "  x  1734" 

Pair  of  Curved  Daggers,  Persian  (c.  1750) 

Silver,  brass,  and  wood,  1 7  V2"  x  16" 

Snuffbox,  Persian  (c.  1750) 

Silver,  2  V2"  x  3" 

Powder  Horn,  Persian  (c.  1750) 

Brass  and  silver,  9"  x  4" 

Powder  Horn,  Persian  (c.  1750) 

Brass  and  silver,  834”  x  bVf' 

Powder  Horn,  Persian  (c.  1750) 

Brass  and  silver,  7"  x  4  V2" 

War  Club  with  Animal  Head,  Persian  (c.  1750) 
Iron,  29"  x  334" 

War  Club  with  Animal  Head,  Persian  (c.  1750) 
Iron,  24"  x  5" 

Battle  Axe,  Persian  (c.  1750) 

Iron,  27"  x  5" 

Water  Pot  for  Pipe,  Persian  (c.  1750) 

Wood  and  brass,  1 1 "  x  5" 

Bracelet,  Persian  (c.  1750) 

Silver,  brass  and  steel  set  with  stones,  5"  x  3V2" 
Bracelet,  Persian  (c.  1750) 

Silver,  brass  and  steel  set  with  stones,  5"  x  3  V2" 
Helmet,  Persian  (19th  c.) 

Iron,  8 1/2"  x  7" 

Gifts  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Milton  Fischmann 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

ORIENTAL 


CAMBODIA 

Male  God,  Khmer,  (c.  12th  c.  A.  D.) 

Bronze,  20"  x  3" 

Gift  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cedric  H.  Marks 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


CHINA 

Dagger  Axe  (“ko”  in  Chinese),  Late  Chou 
Bronze,  5"  high 

1 

Mirror  with  raised  rim  with  six  scallops,  Sung 
(1127-1279) 

Bronze,  434"  dia. 

Sleeping  boy  baby,  Ming  ( 1 2th-l 4  c.  A.  D.) 
Stone,  3"  x  4  V2" 
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Roof  Tile ,  M  ing 
12"  x  93/4" 

Sealed  Buddha,  Early  Ming  (ca.  14th  c.) 
Porcelainlike,  IOV2"  high 
Jardiniere ,  Ming  (16th  c.) 

Porcelainlike,  8  Vf'  x  6" 

Gifts  of  Mr.  Michael  Lewis  Balamuth 
Madison,  Wis. 

Stone  Carving,  Han  Dynasty 
Stone,  1114"  x  48  V2" 

Gift  of  Mr.  Eugene  Bernat 
Upton,  Mass. 

Pair  of  Chimera  book  ends  (18th  c.) 

Steatite,  7 Ys "  high 

Pair  of  Ho-Ho  boys  sealed,  Ch’ien  Lung 
Porcelain,  7"  high 

Standing  lady  holding  lotus  bloom  (19th  c.) 

Agate,  IV2"  high 

Gifts  of  Mrs.  Robert  Bookman 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

In  memory  of  her  husband 

Kuei  (Vessel),  (ca.  7th  c.  B.  C.) 

Bronze,  7*4"  high,  13"  dia. 

Ninety  Pieces  of  Money,  M  iddle  Chon  (946  B.  C. 
to  1800  A.  D.) 

Gifts  of  Mr.  Avery  Brundage 
Chicago,  III. 

Stallion,  Ch’ieng  Lung  period 
Gilt  bronze,  7  V2"  x  9*/2M 

Gift  of  Mr.  Frank  Caro 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Small  Bowl  on  Foot  Ring,  Ming  (late  15th-early 
16th  c.) 

Porcelain,  2  *4"  x  43,4" 

Gift  of  Mr.  Sol  H.  Chafkin 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Standing  Lohan,  Early  Ming  to  late  14th  c. 

Brass,  12>/2"  high 

Gift  of  Nathaniel  Roberts  Dorrance 
Riverside,  Conn. 

Ritual  Vessel,  Late  Middle  Chou  (ca.  9464300  B.  C.) 
Bronze,  4*4  '  high,  2*/4"  dia. 
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2  Jade  Finials  for  a  Tassel  Hanging, (  18th  c.) 
White  Nephrite,  1.  2  18/32"  x  3  1/2",  2.  2  1/10" 
x  3  1/2" 

Gifts  of  Mrs.  Robert  L.  English 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Saucer,  Sung  (960-1260  A.  D.) 

Porcelain,  Ling  Oman  Glaze 

Gift  of  Mr.  Jennis  R.  Galloway 
Greenwich,  Conn. 

Yuan-Yin,  Ming  (15th  c.) 

Marble,  8  V2  high 
Toad,  Ming  (15th  c.) 

Bronze,  14  J4"  high 
Turtle  (18th  c.) 

Jade 

Pair  of  Stone  Statuettes  of  a  Man  Riding  a 
Fu-Lion  (18th  c.) 

Stone,  9V2"  high 
Tbad  (19th  c.) 

Bronze,  31/2"  high 

Gifts  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Lyne,  Jr. 

St.  John,  Virgin  Islands 

Porcelain  Jars,  Cups  and  Plates,  Chinese,  etc. 

( 1 2 th - 1 8th  c.) 

28  pieces. 

Gift  of  Mr.  John  E.  Szatai 
East  Norwalk,  Conn. 

Embroidered  Textile  (19th  c.) 

Fabric,  18"  x  IT 

Gift  of  Mr.  Thomas  S.  Tibbs 
La  Jolla  Museum  of  Art 

Seal  Box  (late  18th  c.P) 

Bisque,  2'/2"  high,  4"  dia. 

Gift  of  Mrs.  Richard  K.  Van  Zandt 
Huntington,  W.  Va. 

Ijio  Tze  (17th  c.) 

Jade,  7  V2"  high 

Gift  of  Colonel  Van  R.  White 
Mebane,  N.  C. 

INDIA 

Head  of  Buddha  (Gupta)  (3rd -4th  c.) 

IV2"  high 


Seated  Lady  Deity,  Mathura  (4 tli-5 th  c.) 

8"  high 

Pottei'y  Head  and  Chest  of  a  Ram  (4th-6th  c.) 
4"  high 

Stone  Head  of  a  Diety  with  High  Headdress 
(ca.  6th-8th  c.) 

9*/2"  high 

Sandstone  Standing  Female  Deity  (6th-8th  c.) 

1 3  V2"  high 

Gifts  of  Wolf  Ladej insky 
New  Delhi,  India 

Painted  Wooden  Angel,  Goa  (17th  c.) 

Gift  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cedric  H.  Marks 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


JAPAN 

Cylindrical  bowl  (18th  c.) 

Porcelainlike,  43/i"  x  V/%"  dia. 

Small  teapot  on  concave  foot  base  (18thc.) 

Porcelainlike,  3"  high 

Standing  lady  figure  (Late  18th  c.) 

Carnelian,  5  !4>"  high 

Standing  figure  of  a  court  land  (19th  c.) 

Pink  quartz,  5"  high 
Oblong  writer’s  box  (19th  c.) 

Wood,  21/8"  x  83/4"  x  11" 

Gifts  of  Mr.  Michael  Lewis  Balamuth 
Madison,  Wis. 

Mule  (Incense  Burner),  (18th  c.) 

Bronze,  5!4  "  x  714  " 

Gift  of  Mrs.  Mildred  Bliss 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Buddhist  Memorial  Temple  Relief,  Early  Edo 
Period  (ca.  1 700) 

Bronze,  35"  x  24" 

Gift  of  Mr.  Avery  Brundage 
Chicago,  III. 

/-/  Woodblocks  (19th  c.) 

7"  x  15" 

Gift  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cedric  Marks 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

22  Fans,!  Letter  opener ,  and  7  Brocades, 
Chinese,  Japanese  and  European 

Gifts  of  Mr.  Laurent  Oppenheim,  Jr. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 


KOREA 


Incised  Stele  (lst-2nd  c.) 

Stone,  1 1  l/z"  x  48" 

Gift  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  Bernat 
Upton,  Mass. 

Ewer,  Koryo  (918-1392  A.  D.) 

Celadon  Green  with  Blooms,  9Vz'  high 

Gift  of  Mr.  Frank  Caro 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


SIAM 

Head  of  Buddha,  Sukhodaya  ( 1 5  th- 1 7  th  c.) 

Gift  of  Mr.  Frank  Caro 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Globular  Jar  with  Lid,  Sukhodaya  (15th  c.) 
Porcelain,  3  Yi"  x  4  Yz" 

Spice  Box,  Sukhodaya  (16th  c.) 

Porcelain,  2 !4  "  x  2%" 

Gifts  of  Mr.  Sol  H.  Chafkin 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Stone  Buddha’s  Head  (8th-10th  c.) 

Stone,  17"  high 

Gift  of  Mr.  Wolf  Ladejinsky 
New  Delhi,  India 


MEDIEVAL 

Madonna  and  Child,  Northern  European 
(Provincial  Style,  13th  c.) 

Wood,  14"  x  5" 

Gift  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred  Olsen 
Guilford,  Conn. 


EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY 

Hercules  and  Lichas,  Antonio  Canova  (Italian, 
1757-1822) 

Bronze,  16  Yz"  x  9".  signed  in  base. 

Gift  of  The  Wake  County  Medical  Auxiliary 
Raleigh,  N.  C. 

In  honor  of  the  Wake  County  Medical  Society 

NINETEENTH  CENTURY 

Tiger,  Antoine-Lxmis  Barye  (  1796-1875) 

Bronze,  9% "  high  (including  base) 

Gift  of  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Theodore  Holcombe 
Raleigh,  N.  C. 
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Twenty-eight  Glass  Goblets 

American  Patterns  Dating  From  1830-1890 

Gift  of  Mr.  John  Kern 
Hobe  Sound,  Fla. 

Dog ,  A  Phimister  Proctor  (American,  1862-1950) 
Bronze,  IV2" ,  Signed  and  dated  1895. 

Gift  of  Mrs.  Arthur  W.  Levy,  Jr. 

Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Fisherboy,  Marcel  Debut  (French,  1 865-?) 

Bronze,  27  V2"  high 

Gift  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  J.  Ligon,  Jr. 

Raleigh,  N.  C. 

In  memory  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  E.  Green, 
Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Hand,  Auguste  Rodin  (French,  1840-1917) 

Bronze,  1  3 1/2"  x  91/2”.  Cast  and  signed  by  Alexis 
Rudier 

Head  of  Julie  Manet,  Berthe  Morisot  (French, 
1841-1895) 

Bronze,  1 0  V2"  x  6” 

Mask  of  Beethoven ,  Antoin  Bourdelle  (French, 
1861-1929) 

Bronze,  1 1  V2"  x  6" 

Puma,  A.  Phimister  Proctor  (American,  1862-1950) 
Bronze,  12"  high,  Signed  and  dated  in  base,  1897. 

Gifts  of  the  Mary  Duke  Biddle  Foundation  n 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Bust  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  Daniel  C.  French 
(American,  1850-1931) 

Bronze,  12"  high  (with  base) 

Gift  of  Readers’  Digest 
Pleasantville,  N.  Y. 

Jeanne  D'Arc,  France 
Marble,  16"  x  17" 

Gift  of  Mr.  Emil  Rosenthal 
Goldsboro,  N.  C. 

Boulonnaise  Au  Rameau,  Jules  Dalou  (French, 
1838-1902) 

Bronze,  23"  high 

Gift  of  the  family  and  friends  of 
Eugenia  Marshburn  Stockard 
Raleigh,  N.  C. 

In  her  memory. 
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Darling,  Olle  Adrin  (Swedish,  contemporary) 
Vibrating  column;  plastic,  electronics,  100"  high 

Gift  of  the  artist 

Dove,  Humbert  Albrizio  (American,  1901-  ) 

Alabaster,  12"  high 

Gift  of  an  anonymous  donor 

Percussion  with  Two  Cones,  Francois  and  Bernard 
Baschet  ( French,  contemporary) 

Steel  and  wood,  51  V2"  x  55" 

Gift  of  the  artists  and  Richard  Waddell 
Waddell  Gallery 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Containment,  Joan  Carl  (American,  contemporary) 
White  mahogany,  12"  high 

Gift  of  the  artist 

Legacy,  John  Code  (American,  contemporary) 
Serpentine  marble,  H.  36"  W.  36" 

Gift  of  the  artist 

Woman,  Ogeden  Deal  (American,  born  1932) 
Limestone,  24"  high  x  7"  x  8" 

Gift  of  the  artist 

Helen  Keller  Medallion,  Warner  Williams 
(American,  born  1903) 

Cast  in  hydrocal  with  amidex;  semi-gloss  latex 
finish,  13"  dia. 

Gift  of  Mrs.  W.  E.  Dunn 
Toledo,  Ohio 

Head  of  Helen  Keller,  Jo  Davidson  (American, 
1883-1952) 

Bronze,  18" 

Gift  of  Mrs.  Doak  Finch,  Thomasville,  N.  C., 
Sarah  Graham  Kenan  Memorial  Fund, 

Marjorie  McCune  Purchase  Fund,  and 
North  Carolina  Museum  of  Art  Purchase  Fund 

Theme  and  Variations  of  Two  Halves  Make  a 
Whole ,  Helen  Walter  Gerson,  1969  (American 
contemporary)  Two  castings,  one  in  aluminum 
and  one  in  bronze,  from  a  total  edition  of  twelve, 
4"  x  3 V2"  (aluminum),  4"  x  3  V2"  (bronze). 

Gift  of  the  artist 


Frog,  Dean  Kennedy  (American,  born  1943) 
Georgian  marble 

Gift  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Abe  Greenberg 
Durham,  N.  C. 

The  Anchored  Sphere,  Willi  Gutmann  (Swiss, 
born  1927) 

Plastic,  734"  dia. 

Gift  of  the  artist 

Head  of  Dr.  Albert  Schweitzer,  David  A.  Dowdy 
(American,  ) 

Bronze,  17  Vf  high 

Gift  of  the  High  Point  Branch  of  the 
Guilford  County  Medical  Auxiliary 
High  Point,  N.  C. 

Crawl,  Joe  Brown  (American,  born  1909) 

Bronze,  H.  7",  W.  8*/2",  L.  29" 

Gift  of  IBM  Corporation 
Research  Triangle  Park 

Figure,  John  Cody  (American,  contemporary) 
Serpentine  marble,  16"  high 

In  memory  of  Mrs.  Sarah  Graham  Kenan 

Earthman,  Jody  Cody  (American,  contemporary) 

In  memory  of  Miss  Mary  Switzer 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Gifts  of  Thomas  S.  Kenan,  Hi 
Durham,  N.  C. 

Large  Stone,  Horace  Farlowe  (American,  1933-  ), 

N.  C.  Artist 
Marble,  8  V^"  high 

Gift  of  the  artist 

In  memory  of  Mrs.  Bruce  Lewis,  Sr. 

Study  For  “High  C”,  Roy  Gussow  (American, 

1918-  ) 

Steel,  12*4"  high  (with  base) 

Gifts  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Owen  Lewis 
Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

In  memory  of  Mrs.  Charles  W.  Stanford,  Sr. 

Bust  of  Governor  Robert  W.  Scott,  Barbara  Gainey 
(American,  contemporary) 

Bro  nze ,  20  *4  "  h  igh 

Gift  of  Albert  G.  McCarthy,  Jr. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 


Head  of  Winston  Churchill,  Clare  C.  Sheridan 
(English,  1885-  ),  1942 

Bronze,  18"  x  14" 

Gift  of  Marjorie  McCune  Purchase  Fund 

Head  of  a  Woman,  Emilio  Greco  (Italian,  1913-  ) 

Bronze,  20  V2"  x  9" 

Abstract  Form,  Dan  Morris  (American,  contem¬ 
porary) 

Bronze,  3"  high 

Gifts  of  the  Mary  Duke  Biddle  Foundation 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

The  Folding  Man,  Ernest  Irova  (American, 

1927-  ) 

Chrome-plated  bronze  with  plastic  box;  box  5" 
square,  man  2"  x  4>/2" 

Gift  of  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts, 
Washington,  D.  C.  and 

North  Carolina  State  Art  Society,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Michael,  William  E.  Artis  (American,  born  1914), 
N.  C.  artist 
Terra  cotta,  10"  high 

Gift  of  the  National  Endowment  of  the  Arts 
Washington,  D.  C.  and 
The  North  Carolina  Art  Society 
(Robert  F.  Phifer  Funds) 


Mark  Twain,  Thomas  Holland  (American) 
Stone  resin,  10"  x  7" 

Gift  of  the  artist 
In  honor  of  Miss  Gail  Pusak 

Pieta,  Joe  Brown  (American,  born  1909) 

Bronze 

Gift  of  Raleigh  Alumnae  Association, 
Kappa  Kappa  Gamma;  the  North  Carolina 
Department  of  Social  Services,  New  Hanover 
County,  Wilmington;  Mrs.  Martha  Woodson, 
Raleigh;  and  Mrs.  Marjorie  McCune, 
Asheville,  N.  C. 


Oklahoma  Ride,  Joseph  Brown  (American,  1909-  ) 
Bronze,  5"  x  9  Vf 

Gift  of  Raleigh  Fine  Arts  Society 
Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Swan,  Countess  Beggy  Reventlow  (American, 
contemporary) 

Bronze,  11%"  high 

Gift  of  the  artist 
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Desert  Siesta,  Rube  Goldberg  (American,  1883- 
1970) 

Bronze,  4 Vi”  x  11  Vi 

Horse,  Manfred  von  Diephold  (French) 

Bronze,  23"  high,  Signed  in  base 

Gifts  of  Mrs.  E.  N.  Richards 
Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Portrait  Bust  of  Governor  Kerr  Scott,  J.  O. 

Dangerfield  (American,  contemporary),  1949. 
Plaster,  20 Vi"  x211/2" 

Gift  of  Mrs.  Kerr  Scott 
Haw  River,  N.  C. 

Myth  Figure ,  Kim  Stussy  (American,  contemporary) 
Terra  cotta,  22" 

Gift  of  Judge  and  Mrs.  Gus  Soloman 
Portland,  Oregon 

Square  with  Care le  and  Half  Circle,  Willie 
Gutmann  (Swiss,  1927-  ) 

Aluminum,  55/s"  x  55/s" 

Gift  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  William  Sprunt,  III 
Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Snowgoose ,  Eskimo 
Green  stone,  6 >4"  high 

Gift  of  Mr.  Charles  W.  Stanford 
Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Tapestry ,  Karin  Stephens  (American,  contem¬ 
porary),  N.  G.  artist 
Wool,  37"  x  20"  (irregular) 

Gift  of  the  artist 

Abstract  Figure ,  John  Burton  (American,  born 
England,  contemporary) 

Jasper  and  crystal,  5"  high  (including  base) 

Gift  of  Miss  Mary  Switzer 
Washington,  D.  C. 


The  value  of  a  permanent  collection  cannot  be  overestimated. 
These  “old  friends”  not  only  make  visitors  feel  more  comfortable  on 
return  trips;  they  also  provide  a  point  of  reference  for  appreciating 
new  loan  exhibits,  and  moreover,  they  serve  as  conservation  pieces 
to  help  initiate  dialogue  between  return  visitors  and  first-timers. 

cws 
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A  Note  by  Becky  Hannum,  first  curator  of  the  gallery 


One  of  the  special  joys  in  life  is  learning  by  doing  what  you  enjoy 
most.  For  me,  this  experience  was  realized  to  its  fullest  in  1967-8  as 
the  Mary  Duke  Biddle  Gallery  for  the  Blind’s  first  curator.  This 
unique  opportunity  enabled  me  to  help  people  discover  for 
themselves  through  the  arts  and  as  a  consequence  grow  as  well. 

Before  moving  to  Raleigh,  I  had  worked  at  the  Graham  Gallery 
in  New  York  City  and  had  for  years  been  interested  in  the  utilization 
of  the  arts  as  a  process  in  education.  My  work  in  the  MDB  Gallery 
blended  these  two  disciplines  and  was  enriched  by  the  fact  that  the 
majority  of  my  audience  was  blind  and  that  this  Gallery  was  the 
first  of  its  kind.  As  far  as  we  know,  only  in  rare  instances  had  the 
blind  ever  been  exposed  to  artifacts  and  in  terms  of  the  quality  we 
maintained  within  a  museum  context,  never  on  a  regular  basis. 

With  the  full  support  and  cooperation  of  Charles  Stanford, 
exhibitions  of  sculpture  and  other  tactile  pieces  were  organized 
each  month.  Loans  from  New  York  galleries,  museums,  Duke 
University,  the  University  of  North  Carolina  and  private  collections 
stimulated  gifts  and  rapidly  we  acquired  the  fine  base  of  the  Gallery’s 
permanent  teaching  collection. 

Working  with  the  two  schools  for  the  handicapped  in  North 
Carolina’s  capital,  rehabilitation  centers  throughout  the  state  and 
thirteen  docents,  we  learned  and  had  fun  together.  Information 
relevant  to  the  exhibitions  and  the  school  curriculum  was  circulated 
to  teachers  and  students  in  advance  of  their  trips  to  the  Gallery. 

Visits  were  made  to  the  classrooms  on  a  regular  basis,  interspersed 
with  lectures  and  demonstrations  from  scholars  invited  to  Raleigh 
by  Charles  and  myself. 


One  of  the  most  rewarding  programs  we  initiated  was  a  series  of 
trips  on  Saturdays  to  the  North  Carolina  School  of  the  Arts  in 
Winston-Salem.  Seeking  ways  to  integrate  the  arts  into  the  everyday 
life  of  the  blind,  the  docents  and  I  would  drive  blind  students  to  the 
School  for  a  full  day  of  exposure  to  theater,  dance,  and  music 
introduced  by  their  peer  group.  Together  we  explored: 
dance:  the  blind  discovered  the  potential  of  their  bodies  through  a 
series  of  basic  steps,  positions,  and  holds.  They  learned  what  standing 
up  straight  means.  Always  fearful  of  falling,  here  the  blind  were 
encouraged  to  do  just  that,  only  gracefully. 

theater:  using  techniques  and  props  such  as  masks,  makeup  and 
costumes,  the  blind  learned  about  the  training  necessary  for  the 
profession,  and  about  themselves. 

music;  familiar  with  band  instruments  only,  our  students  were 
introduced  to  the  harp,  the  viola,  the  bassoon,  etc. 

Gallery  exhibitions  complimented  these  field  trips — keeping  pace 
with  the  blind’s  growing  awareness  and  understanding — and  became 
a  superb  frame  of  reference. 

More  information  on  the  arts  was  demanded — we  ordered  tapes 
from  Recordings  for  the  Blind  in  New  York  and  purchased  one  of 
the  braille  typewriters. 

Exciting  too  was  the  fact  that  the  blind  taught  us — with  their 
hands  they  saw  weight,  texture,  form  and  temperature.  We  learned 
that  size  was  important,  that  sculpture  could  be  too  large  or  small  to 
read  successfully.  Density  of  materials,  real  versus  abstract  forms, 
details,  often  ignored  by  the  sighted,  all  acquired  new  meaning. 

Reminiscing  now  on  those  early  days  of  working  so  closely  with 
the  senses,  I  am  filled  with  an  overwhelming  sense  of  gratitude  to  all 
those  who  made  this  experience  possible. 

Becky  H annum 
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